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THE NEW YORK MUNICIPAL SITUATION 


In New York City, on the face of the election returns, the 
entire Fusion ticket has been nominated in the Republican pri- 
maries. The Tammany Democrats went through the form of 
voting for Judge Hylan as their candidate for Mayor. 

While the Fusion ticket was successful, the result of the pri- 
mary election was by no means entirely satisfying to the forces 
of good government in New York City. 

Mayor Mitchel, at the head of the ticket, ran very far behind 
his associates—a fact which is attributed to various causes. 

In the first place, he was opposed by a machine Republican 
who, in his own borough, Brooklyn, succeeded in polling a large 
organization vote. Secondly, all the forces of opposition natu- 
rally directed their energies against the head of the Fusion 
ticket, for Mayor Mitchel has been the most conspicuous rep- 
resentative of the governmental policies for which the New 
York Fusionists have stood. In a measure, then, the New York 
City primaries indicate the size of the opposition to Mayor 
Mitchel, but not the size of his support. 


It must be noted that the vote at the primaries represented © 


a very small proportion of the city’s electors, a fact which lends 
encouragement to the hope that in the final election in Novem- 
ber Mayor Mitchel may be victorious, even though nominated 
by a very narrow margin. In view, indeed, of this narrow mar- 
gin, Mayor Mitchel’s opponent, Mr. Bennett, immediately after 
the election, characteristically emitted loose charges of fraud. 
Characteristically also, Mayor Mitchel, in reply, immediately 
demanded an official recount. Characteristically, too, Mayor 
Mitchel appeared shortly after the primaries before a gather- 
ing of men who had opposed his nomination and frankly 
stated : 


I know that you did not want me to be nominated for Mayor. 
I was not the choice of the Republican party of Brooklyn. Well, 
let me tell you that you did not want me much less than I wanted 
the nomination myself. . . . 

But my purpose in accepting the nomination was not merely 
to preserve this city government free from scandal and purged 
of graft. It was when it was put tome upon the ground of main- 
taining in New York City a government pledged to co-operate 
with the National service in time of war, to do its utmost to pre- 
serve in time of crisis order in New York City, a government 
that would not be influenced or afraid, no matter who its meas- 
ures touched—when it was put to me on that ground, I consented 
to waive what I regarded as my personal future and consented 
to become the candidate for the Fusion nomination for Mayor. 


The National phase of the New York municipal election 
to which Mayor Mitchel thus referred will, indeed, form a 
very vital part of the coming’ campaign. Every encourage- 
ment which the rest of the country can give to the Fusion 
cause in New York City will be an encouragement, not only to 
good government throughout the Nation, but also to the prose- 
cution of the war. 

It seems strange that in the present situation the National 
Administratiou has not seen fit to depart from its customary 
policy of non-interference in local affairs and openly to turn 
the force of its influence against Tammany and in favor of 
the Fusion ticket. Even as a political measure the Adminis- 
tration might wisely take sucha step. The loss of the precarious 
support which the Tammany men of New York have given 
the Administration would, it seems to us, be more than offset 
by the excellent effect of such courageous straightforwardness 
upon the rest of the country. 

For it must be remembered that the primary was a Republi- 
can primary, and for Mayor Mitchel, a Democrat, to beat the 
regular Republican candidate in a Republican contest even by 
a small margin is significant. 


ARGENTINA RESENTS GERMAN INSULTS 


Both branches of the Argentine Parliament have adopted 
by large majorities resolutions in favor of breaking off relations 
with Germany. The vote in the Senate, indeed, was almost 
unaniméous—twenty-three to one. Under the provisions of the 
Constitution of Argentina, the President is not legally bound to 
break off actual relations, but the despatches from Buenos Aires 
on September 26 assert that there is little doubt that he will sus- 
tain the action of Parliament, very probably before this is read. 

This action of Argentina is a direct result of the failure of 
Germany to make any proper explanation or apology for the 
behavior of Count von Luxburg, its Minister in Argentina. 
What amounted to an ultimatum from Argentina had demanded 
such an apology from Germany, but nothing satisfactory 
was obtained in response. It had previously been announced 
from Buenos Aires that a naval mobilization was in process, and 
there are other signs that the great Republic of the South is 
preparing for war if it shall come. 

The lame excuse that Germany did not actually follow ov 
Count von Luxburg’s suggestion that if Argentine ships w 
attacked at all they should be sunk, leaving no trace behi 
advice which simply meant the murder of non-combatants 
made no impression in Argentina, as it certainly should 1 ot. 

The dates of the correspondence published show that Ger- 
many was aware of the reprehensible conduct of its Minister in 
Argentina long before the disclosures by our Government ; and 
by its failure to reprimand him it clearly took the responsibility 
for his malignant and improper conduct. That Germany 
should have accepted as a matter of course the evil suggestions 
of its Minister is simply in line with its whole conduct relating 
to its ruthless and illegal warfare at sea. 


ahd 


THE WAR: ITALY AND AMERICA 


There are indications as we write that the Italian advance 
is on the point of being resumed. Since the capture of the sum- 
mit of the important height known as San Gabriele General 
Cadorna has evidently been gathering his forces and strength- 
ening his munitions and supplies. 

There has been a change in the general feeling relating to 
Italian effort in the war. So long as that effort was apparently 
directed to the holding of the mountains in the Trentino region 
against Austria and to the pushing on of a direct campaign 
against Trieste, international military opinion inclined to the 
belief that Italy could be left to itself, and that the general 
benefit derived by the holding of large Austrian forces in this 
section of the war was all that could be expected from Italy. 
But since the recent brilliant attacks of General Cadorna to 
the north of Gorizia it has become evident that the Italian war 
is something more than had been supposed, that it might very 
reasonably be expected to break the pres tn line to the north 
and east, or at least to drive it back toward Vienna, and 
thereby to aid in a new and most powerful manner the general 
campaign. 

-Italy apparently feels that this effort deserves military support 
from its allies. There has been a special plea for American aid 
in Italy, and one Roman paper asks America for “ batteries, 
fighting divisions, and thousands of airplanes.” It is true that 
the United States is not formally at war with Austria, and it 
is perhaps also true that, so far as troops are concerned, those 


_available from this country can with better effect be sent to 


France and Belgium. But this appeal from Italy emphasizes 
the fact that, sooner or later, America cannot treat Germany’s 
allies as if they were neutral. In one respect Italy is, in fact, 
aiding America, namely, in the sending of Italian airships to 
this country for instruction and as models. We earnestly hope 
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that the future will see in return for this aid a large corps of 
American aviators in Italy. That is one way in which we cer- 
tainly can render valuable and almost indispensable assistance, 
and as soon as our Government learns that we cannot fight Ger- 
many without fighting also its agents and accomplices effort 
should be directed to this particular end. 


THE WAR: RUSSIA’S FUTURE 


The Russian situation remains confused and critical. It is 
quite possible that the democratic conference now convened in 
Seine will be a turning-point in Russia’s political life. It 
does not represent all Russian opinion, but it does combine the 
different factions of the revolutionary democracy. Mr. A. J. 
Sack, of the Russian Information Bureau in this country, svys 
of the conference : 

Two possibilities are open for Russia. One will express itself 
in the creation of a stable coalition Cabinet, in which the repre- 
sentatives of the sincerely democratic part of the bowrgeoisie, 
such men as, for instance, Nekrasoff and Tereschenko, will 
participate together with the representatives of the Minimalist 
part of the Socialists, such men as Kerenski, Tseretelli, and Avk- 
sentieff. The other will arise if by any chance the Maximalists 
gain control in the conference and repudiate the idea of a coali- 
tion Cabinet. In this event, Russia will face civil war. 


An interesting view of the condition in Russia comes in the 
form of a despatch from Mr. Charles R. Crane, who was a 
member of the American Commission to Russia. but did not 
return with the other members of the party. Mr. Crane sees no 
reason to lose hope for Russia, although he believes that some 
time may elapse before a positive reconstructive process. can 
show results. He adds: “ Russia is now the sick man of Europe.” 
He declares that the danger for the patient lay in the fact that 
too many quacks and ignorant specialists were contending for 
the right to be admitted to the bedside and administer nostrums 
whose value in any case was doubtful and which should certainly 
be tried under other circumstances before being administered 
under conditions which might result in the death or permanent 
invalidism of the sufferer. “ Perhaps,” he concludes, “ what 
Russia needs most is not social medicines, but the rest cure.” 

Singular statements have been made from Petrograd during 
the week under discussion with regard to the Korniloff revolt. 
In one such despateh it was asserted that negotiations between 
the Premier (Mr. Kerenski) and General Korniloff almost 
brought about an understanding between them for the purpose 
of establishing a strong government, and that the plan fell 
through only because of an error of transmission of messages, 
Kerenski wrongly supposing that Korniloff had demanded a 
dictatorship under the threat of civil war. An explanation made 
by the Russian Embassy in this country says that the clash 
was due to Vladimir Lyvoff (not Prince Lyvoff, but a member of 
the former Duma), who was acting as an intermediary between 
Korniloff and Kerenski in negotiations which were intended to 
bring about changes of command of the army, its reorganiza- 
tion, and the practica’ strengthening of both the administrative 
and the army conditions. The two explanations made leave it 
somewhat in doubt whether Korniloff did, in point of fact, de- 
mand a military dictatorship for himself, or whether Kerenski 
was mistakenly led to believe that to be the fact. 


THE SUBMARINE WARFARE 

As the figures come in week by week of the loss of British 
ships through submarine attack, it becomes evident that Ger- 
man boasts that the ruthless war was cumulative and that the 
losses would increase rapidly to an overwhelmingly destructive 
point were baseless. In fact, during the latter half of the six 
months since occasional piracy became universal and systematic 
the losses have been notably less than in the first half. Still 
more notable has been the relative decrease in the number of 
large ships destroyed. The Admiralty reports by class vessels 
lost as over or under 1,600 tons, and, if only the larger class is 
considered, the recent weekly reports have been most en¢ourag- 
ing. For instance, in the report for the week ending September 
19 we might be discouraged to see that the total number of 
ships sunk is slightly the largest since J une—it was much larger 
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previously several times; but we gain a totally different im- 
pression when we find that the number of big ships (over 1,600 
tons) is the lowest since the intensified murder campaign be- 
gan. And for several weeks preceding the same condition is 
observed. The conclusion to be drawn is evidently that Great 
Britain has learned to guard her really important merchant 
vessels better and better as time has passed, and the victin-; 
are now largely small ships caught unawares and unprotected. 
It is true that there have been salient exceptions, such as the 
loss of the Minnehaha and the Devonian, but in the main the 
larger merchant ships have escaped. Many believe that this is 
because the system of convoying groups of vessels by a com- 
paratively strong naval forte has been adopted, so that a single 
submarine which shows itself even for a minute is likely to be 
instantly seen and attacked by some one ship. 

The truth is that submarine warfare has not proved quite as 
terrible as was feared. It is still, however, a serious matter. 
The best experts seem to hope little from secret devices and 
appliances, and much from speed and the multiplying of guns 
and ships. To quote a notable article by Mr. Lincoln Colcord 
in a recent issue of ** Collier’s :” 

The sailor, the man who has dealt with sea problems all his 
life, the man who has to take his ship through the submarine 
zone, the man who has to do the work and pay the price, has 
seen from the first what was the “0 way to go at it, and how 
it would eventually work out. He has seen that speed and guns 
were the two iy requisites ; that the submarine campaign was 
going to develop into a real sea battle, a free fight up and down 
the ocean ; that a ship’s own speed and armament would be her 
best protection ; that the only way to stop the devils was to arm 
every merchant ship, and cover the sea with every sort of armed 
craft that could stand the weather,and run them down, and hunt 
them down, and be ready for them whenever they showed a 
periscope, and fairly smother them out by dash and metal and 
tonnage. 

To this demand for “speed and guns” American ship-building 
must respond—and that quickly. 


FRENCH MILITARY CO-OPERATION 


In this week’s illustrated section there are two pictures of 
French and American comrades in arms, showing how the sol- 
diers of the two nations are co-operating. 

Newspaper reports from the front have described very fully 
the methods by which French soldiers on the other side were 
training the troops of their new allies in trench warfare. It is 
not so generally known, perhaps, that French officers in this 
country are also actively co-operating with our military forces. 

The first invitation extended to B rench officers to come to 
America came from the Harvard regiment, which, after the 
withdrawal of the American officers detailed for its training, 
was placed under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Azan. 

In addition to the French officers detailed at Harvard and 
other colleges, France has also furnished specialists in aviation 
and artillery for the instruction of American officers. Some of 
these French officers have been temporarily attached to the War 
College in Washington. 

One hundred and thirty French officers have been assigned 
to the second series of officers’ training camps, which opened on 
August 27, to teach the latest methods of trench warfare to the 
candidates for commissions. Now the War Department has 
requested the services of one hundred and twenty more French 
officers to serve in the sixteen training cantonments of the Na- 
tional Army. It is said that these French officers will not come 
in direct touch with the American troops in training. The 
training itself will be done entirely by American officers who 
will have the opportunity of consylting with their foreign 
associates. 


THE REVELATIONS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The State Department continues to draw from its archives 
documents which supply the country with additional proof of 
the treachery and duplicity of Germany and the sinister source 
of much of the pacifist and pro-German agitation within the 
United States. 

In the latést disclosures we find Ambassador Bernstorff ask- 
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ing his Government for $50,000 “in order, as on former occa- 
sions, to influence Congress through the organization you know 
of which can, perhaps, prevent war.” 

We find Ambassador von Bernstorff reporting to his govern- 
ment that a Justice of the Supreme Court of New York State 
has advised with him concerning the best method of promoting 
revolution in Ireland. Justice Daniel F. Cohalan it is who 
is pictured as telling the German Ambassador that help for 
Ireland should “consist, primarily, of aerial attacks on Eng- 
land and a diversion of the fleet simultaneously with Trish 
revolution. Then, if possible, a landing of troops, arms, 
and ammunition in Ireland, and possibly some officers from 
Zeppelins. This would enable the Irish ports to be closed against 
England and the establishment of stations for submarines on 
the Irish coast and the cutting off of the supply of food for 
England.” 

dditional evidence of the fanaticism, if not the treachery, of 
other Irish-Americans of prominence is also disclosed. vo 
the character of this fanaticism and treachery no comment is 
needed. There is shown, too, documental evidence of the sup- 
port given by the Teutonic Powers to rabid Irish-American 
papers and to pro-German publications masquerading as 
American journals. Journalists of the type ot F. J. Archibald 
and Edwin Emerson are conclusively shown as having received 
pay from Germany. George Sylvester Viereck is pictured as 
offering, the German Embassy a supply of bombs and of picric 
acid, an important constituent of many high explosives. 

Allthis has been, of course, valuable in assisting the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of spies and the unearthing of traitorous- 
minded Americans. How long it has been in the possession 
of the Government is, of course, a matter of conjecture. How 
much still remains for the Government to make public is also 
an open question. But that some -of it was in our possession 
while our Government was still openly appealing to the good 
faith of Germany there does not seem much reason to doubt. 
The extraordinary tolerance manifested by the American Gov- 
ernment, in the hope of preserving peace, of acts which invited 
its destruction is only matched by the insidious treachery of 
those who stooped to profit by a trust which was beyond their 
nature to comprehend. 

It did not 11.eed the publication of the present documents to 
prove the existence of German intrigue, but they are useful in 
showing to what lengths our Government went in its endeavor 
to keep out of war. 

If ever a country went into war more deliberately than did 
the United States, we have yet to see the record. Those who 
would stop now and discuss the question of war and peace all 
over again betray an astonishing simplicity, or perhaps duplic- 
ity, of mind. 


CHEMISTRY AND THE WAR 

It is appropriate that the National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, which was held last week at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York City, should have been the largest, most 
interesting, and most successful in the history of American 
chemistry. For warfare to-day depends on industrial science 
as it has never done before, and there is not a single modern 
art or industry in the world, with the possible exception of 
civil engineering, which does not rest upon chemistry as the 
corner-stone. What is known as civil engineering is almost 
purely a mathematical art, but even there chemistry is essential 
in the manufacture of lenses, metallic instruments, and other 
forms of necessary equipment. 

The absolute dependence of the modern fighting man upon 
chemistry is peculiarly illustrated in the questions connected 
with the production of nitrates. The soldier at the front can be 
provided with neither munitions nor food: by those nations 
which have not at their command large supplies of nitrogen. 
Nitric acid is essential for explosives, and nitrates for the fertil- 
izer which produces food. At the outbreak of the war the 
industrial chemists of Germany believed that they had the rest 
of the world in a corner, not only because they had provided 
themselves with enormous supplies of the natural nitrates, 
which are mined in Chile, but because Germany had carried to 
a higher degree of perfection than any other civilized nation 


the obtaining of nitrogen from the air by ehemical processes. 
German scientists openly said that the United States could 
never successfully combat Germany because, while the Germans 
were conserving great quantities of nitrogen from the air, Ameri- 
cans were exhausting foams the soil and discharging, as it were, 
into the air great quantities of nitrogen in their enormous 
wheat crops. 

War and agriculture would strangle and come to an end 
without nitrogen, just as the human body strangles and dies 
without oxygen. The. great problem, therefore, which faced 
American chemists at the outbreak of the war was the chemical 
production of nitrogen, for which we had hitherto largely 
depended upon the Chilean mines and German and Norwegian 
manufacturers. The National Defense Act specifically provided 
for a study of the nitrate question, and a committee of army 
officers, chemists, and engineers was appointed by the Secretary 
of War to study and report upon the problem. This was known 
as,the Committee on Nitrate Supply. The“ Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry” now gives a report of the work 
and findings of this Committee. The Government has appro- 
priated $20,000,000 for the production of nitrates, and under 
the direction of the Nitrate Supply Committee steps have been 
taken for the building of a plant in the Virginia coal region, to 
cost about $3,000,000, for the production of nitrogen from the 
air by what is known as the ammonia process. Chemical ammo- 
nia is a gas composed of nitrogen and hydrogen. When the 
nitrogen of the air is combined with hydrogen into ammonia, it 
is not difficult to dissolve the ammonia in water or unite it with 
some base like calcium, from which, in turn, the nitrogen is 
extracted for use in making explosives or fertilizers. 

Norway and later Germany used electricity generated by 
water power for these manufacturing processes. The Nitrate 
Supply Committee, however, recommends that the hydroelectric 
method be held in abeyance, and that a process developed by 
the General Chemical Company be employed. By this method 
there will be obtained a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen from 
coke, air, and water at a cost which will probably be lower than 
that prevailing in Germany. 

The main fact of interest to the layman in the report of the 
Committee on Nitrate Supply is that the United States has 
rigorously entered upon a scientific consideration of its indus- 
trial problems. This scientific spirit promises to develop in the 
United States the standards of skill and production which have 
enabled Germany for so long to maintain a position of suprem- 
acy in world industry. 


THE POPE’S NOTE AGAIN 


A Roman Catholie clergyman who has read what The 
Outlook had to say two weeks ago about the severe criticism of 
the Papal note of peace by the well-known English Catholic 
Richard Bagot writes to us as follows : 

As a correspondent has called your attention to Mr. Bagot’s 
letter to the Leonie “Times,” may I call to your notice an 
answer in the “ Tablet,” and ask you in fairness to stress it with 
equal emphasis. I am taking the liberty of sending you the “ 'Tab- 
let,” where you will find the answer to Mr. Bagot on page 275. 


The London “ Tablet ” is one of the most influential and 
authoritative Roman Catholic journals published in the English 
language. What our clerical correspondent calls a reply to Mr. 
Bagot is in the form of a letter to the “ Tablet,” apparently 
from a Catholic clergyman. It is a courteous and sincere 
attempt to take some of the sting out of the Papal note which 
it undoubtedly had for English readers. It does not mention 
Mr. Bagot’s name, but refers to the statement in the London 
“ Times ” that the document “ bears plain and large the marks 
of German inspiration.” 

The writer in the “ Tablet ” believes that, while the Pope did 
not in so many words condemn Germany, yet that condemnation 
can easily be read between the lines, for two reasons : 

(1) It is noteworthy that when speaking of the cruelty and hor- 
rors of war the Pope specifies only such acts as the Germans 
alone have perpetrated, viz., the bombing and raiding of open 
towns: “ Even upon defenseless cities, quiet villages, and their 
innocent inhabitants desolation and death were seen to fall.” 

(2) The whole document is concerned with one point, viz., a 
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condemnation of the principle which has governed the political 
and international action of the Central Empires since 1870, 
and the whole history of Prussia and of the Hohenzollerns— 
the principle that the strong have the right to rule and to 
exploit the weak, that law and merely moral rights must give 
way to physical and material power. 

In other words, the writer in the “ Tablet” believes that the 
Pope condemns Germany because by his very nature he must 
condemn her. He reasons that, while the Pope is neutral politi- 
cally, he cannot be said, from his peace note, to be neutral 
morally. 

But, so far from regarding the letter in the “Tablet” as a 
reply to Mr. Bagot’s criticisms, we look upon it as a confirma- 
tion of those criticisms, for the writer concludes his letter with 
the following passage : 

The note then gives some “ practical er In these 
there may seem to be some ground for qualifying the note as 
pro-German in bias, but it would occupy too much of your space 
to examine them to-day. 


Now, what are these practical proposals? They are a resti- 
tution of Belgian territory to Belgium, of French territory to 
France, of the German colonies to Germany, and a conciliatory 
conference with regard to the territorial and political questions 
relative to Armenia, the Balkan States, and Poland, and, above 
all, “a reciprocal condonation ” of the damages and expenses 
which the war has produced. A general condonation, as Presi- 
dent Wilson stated in his reply to Benedict XV, involves a 
restitution of the power of the German Government and a reli- 
ance upon its word of honor. The impossibility of dealing with 
the German Government as the Pope proposes is confirmed by 
the recent exposures of its immoral diplomacy. Condonation of 
the acts of Germany would be not only immoral but directly 
contrary to the principles of the Catholic Church. For, as we 
said in our issue of August 22, in comment upon the Pope’s 
note: ‘“ When the Roman Catholic Church excommunicates an 
offender, she declines to restore him to his status in the Church 
until he is repentant and proves his repentance by acts of peni- 
tence. Germany has been excommunicated by the whole civil- 
ized world. Until she is repentant and has proved her repent- 
ance by acts of full restoration, repudiating in every particular 
the policies which she has maintained by arms and for which 
she has attempted to impose her will on others, she cannot be 
restored to the family of nations; and no proposal, whether 
from the Church of Rome or from any other source, ought to 
be considered which does not put in the first place repentance 
and restitution.” 


SECRETARY LANE ON THE AMERICAN PURPOSE 


Secretary Lane is one of the clearest thinkers in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. He has both convictions and the courage to 
present them. 

In a speech on September 13, before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United*States at Atlantic City, Secretary Lane 
restated some of the truths concerning the war in phrases which 
are memorable. He said in part: 

We have determined on war. That is settled. There is no 
appeal from that determination. The people, under the law, 
have made it. To accept the conclusion of the Congress and the 
President makes this a republic. 

Then follows a picture of a Germany with which certain of 
our intellectuals, a larger number of our pacifists, and a still 
larger number of those with treasonable minds and purchasable 
consciences would have us treat on terms of moral equality : 

We are against this Germany because we cannot live with 
her. She is our enemy because i is the world’s enemy. We 
fight her because we cannot be friendly with her. She does not 
know what friendship is, for she asks that her friends dishonor 
themselves. She is an organized ambition that is hostile to the 
world’s peace. 


From the past Secretary Lane draws an interesting com- 


parison with present world conditions : ' 

It is now nineteen hundred years since Cesar defeated the 
Germans in France. When they came asking terms, he said to 
them: “Go back whence you came, repair the damage you have 
done, and give hostages to keep peace for the future.” This war 
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will end when Germany knows that she must give hostages to 
keep peace in the future. 

The terms of peace which Secretary Lane holds out to Ger- 
many are terms which will satisfy the ambition of America and 
her allies : 

We wish no nation to be subject, abject, or in prison. Ger- 
many can live on common terms with all other nations when 
Germany gives over the hope of mastering the world with high 
explosives and low intrigue, and rises to the conception of a Ger- 
many that has the will to compel the world’s envy, admiration, 
and respect because of what she thinks and what she makes. 


Secretary Lane’s hope of peace is based on a very different 
foundation from the hope of those who desire to negotiate with 
Germany at present on a basis of mutual trust. It is nota 
“‘ peace without victory ” which Secretary Lane demands, but a 
victory of peace ; not only a victory over Germany by our allies, 
but also a victory over Germany by Germany herself. 


LAFAYETTE DAY 

We have already reported the celebration of Lafayette 
Day in New York City. Through the courtesy of Mr. Maurice 
Léon, of the New York bar, with whom the idea of a Lafay- 
ette Day originated and who prepared the first call for a Na- 
tional committee in 1915, we present some interesting details 
of the various celebrations, not only throughout the country, 
but in France. 

The great event in France took place on September 6, 
Lafayette Day, at Fere-Champenoise, where a decisive phase 
of the Battle of the Marne was fought. The President of the 
French Republic, the then Prime Minister, Ribot, the present 
Prime Minister, Painlevé, Marshal Joffre, General Pétain, and 
others participated in the celebration, and on their way to the 
ceremonies these distingnished French gentlemen reviewed the 
American troops, under General Pershing, who made an appro- 
priate address referring to the day. 

In this country notable celebrations were held in San Fran- 
cisco, in which municipal and Federal officials and some of the 
French High Commission participated, a military review at 
the Presidio and an evening banquet being features of the 
occasion ; in Los Angeles, whose citizens have formed a per- 
manent organization called the Lafayette Society ; at Seattle, 
at which American and British soldiers and sailors appeared, 
and which was enlivened by tableaux depicting the career 
of Lafayette; at New Orleans, where the City Hall was put 
at the disposal of the Committee, and where the French tradi- 
tions of the city lent an especial flavor to the occasion ; at 
Boston; where there was a memorial service held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; at New Bedford, where the exercises 
were held in the high school auditorium, which was deco- 
rated with French, British, and American flags; at Albany, 
where the day was observed in the public schools through 
the arrangement made by the Superintendent of Schools; 
at Baltimore, where there was also a celebration in the 
public schools, supplemented by still further recognition of 
the day in the country public schools throughout Maryland ; at 
Washington, which was largely attended by representatives 
of the Allied Embassies and armies, a number of French 
officers being present in uniform; at Charleston, in which 
one of the special features was an address by the Rev. Florian 
Vurpillot, rector of the French Huguenot Church; at Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, where exercises were held at the United 
States Ambulance Corps camp, there being a camp review 
headed by an officer who had served with the French army at 
Verdun and participated in by the Lafayette College unit, 
carrying a private flag of Lafayette’s; at Saratoga, where a 
meeting of delegates of the members of the American Bar 
Association was addressed by Maitre Gaston de Leval, the 
distinguished Belgian barrister who defended Edith Cavell ; at 
Hudson, New York, attended by prominent Masons from all 
parts of the country. who were the guests of the Lafayette Com- 
mandery of the Knights Templar, which was founded in Sep- 
tember, 1824, on the occasion of Lafayette’s visit to Hudson : 
and at Irvington, New York, where exercises were held in the 
Town Hall with appropriate addresses, poems, and music. 

The day was also celebrated in many other places, from 
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WINDING IT UP AGAIN YOU'LL HAVE TO PUT DOWN THAT CLUB, WILLIAM! 
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which detailed accounts have not yet been received, including 
Davenport, Iowa, and St. Joseph, Missouri. Lafayette Day has 
evidently become, as its founders hoped it would, a National 


institution. 


A WAY TO HELP FRANCE 


Herbert C. Hoover, Food Administrator, has pointed out a 
very simple way by which every one—man, woman, and child— 
can help our ally France. The method of helping France is so 
simple that we cannot believe that Mr. Hoover’s appeal will be 
ignored. 

The Food Administrator states that our Government has 
received from France a request that we allow the French Gov- 
ernment to import from the United States one hundred thou- 
sand tons of sugar during the next month, and perhaps more at 
a later date. Unless the United States permits this export the 
French people will be entirely without sugar for over two 
months—until the new West Indian crop: can be harvested 
and refined. 

At present the sugar consumption within the United States 
is at a rate of ninety pounds per person per year, a little under 
four ounces per day per person. The French people, however, 
are on a ration of less than one ounce per day per person. The 
English and Italians are also practically on the same basis. 
Mr. Hoover asks that the United States cut down its normal 
consumption one-third, a reduction which would permit us to 
spare the amount required for France without working a hard- 
ship in this country. This reduction should be made, it is 
pointed out, in the use of sugar for candy and for other pur- 
poses than in the preservation of fruit. 

Cutting down the consumption of sugar may not seem as 
directly connected with the war as waving flags and knitting 
socks, but it will help, and what helps must be done. 


LUTHER’S QUADRICENTENNIAL 


Our Protestant churches are commemorating Luther's pro- 
test to Pope Leo X, four centuries ago, in the famous Theses 
he posted on the church at Wittenberg, October 31, 1517. 
Luther was the unconscious herald of our democracy, forced 
into war by Luther's now essentially anti-Lutheran nation. 
We do well both to honor Luther and thus to enthuse our 
resolve to compel Germany’s return to peace that can be 
permanent only in her return to Luther’s principles. 

His break with Rome was founded on moral grounds. His 
Theses protested against the sale of “indulgences,” ‘which 
accepted money payments by sinners to the Papal treasury as 
a substitute for contrite repentance. Our break with Germany 
is a moral break, protesting against her perfidy and treachery, 
her ruthless outrages on the sacred rights of humanity, her 
claim that an imperial state is exempt from moral laws obliga- 
tory on every individual man. 

Luther’s protest, thus grounded, soon proceeded, in his “ Ad- 
dress to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation,” to 
impeach the Pope’s ecclesiastical autocracy as a spiritual Cesar- 
ism to be dethroned. Czsarism or democracy is now the issue 
between Germany and us, as stated by the President to Con- 
gress, April 2. We must dethrone a Kaiserism that would 
impose its law of the mailed fist on us and a tributary world. 

Luther’s sub-conscious democracy comes out in his fundamen- 
tal contention for the right of every Christian layman to appeal 
to the law of God in Holy Scripture from Popes and councils 
who contradict it. In this equalizing of the humblest with the 
highest in all the God-given rights of humanity Luther has 
given the democracies, now in arms to disarm their deadly 
enemy, their battle-cry. 

For permanent peace they must subdue the moral insanity of 
their enemy, stigmatized in our President’s reply to the benevo- 
lent Pope as “ the furious and brutal power of the Imperial 
German Government.” The madness into which its apostate 
Lutheranism has sunk comes out in many authenticated utter- 
ances of its Court preachers, university professors, and other 
representative spokesmen. Lutheran pastors have preached 
Germany's divine mission to destroy her enemies as Joshua 
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destroyed the Canaanites. ‘“ Whoever,” cried Pastor Baum- 
garten in his address upon the Sermon on the Mount, “ cannot 
prevail upon himself to approve from the bottom of his heart 
the sinking of the Lusitania—whoever cannot conquer his sense 
of the gigantic cruelty to unnumbered perfectly innocent vic- 
tims . . . and give himself up to honest delight at this victo- 
rious exploit of German defensive power—him we judge to be 
no true German.” The plight of the docile millions drugged 
by such doctrine into moral: coma dumbly appeals to us for 
deliverance. Alas that no gentler way is possible than to take 
the sword thus thrust upon us and beat the madness of their 
masters out ! 


TWO KAISERS AND THE POPE 


OTH Germany and Austria have replied to the peace 
B note of the Pope. 

Some of the more striking phrases in the reply of the 
Austrian Emperor are the following : 


Happy in the thought that our desires from the first were 
directed toward the same object which your Holiness to-day 
characterizes as one we should strive for, we have taken into 
close consideration the concrete and practical suggestions of 
your Holiness, and have come to the Sdliowing cnialene: 

With deep-rooted conviction we agree to the leading idea of 

our Holiness that the future arrangement of the world must be 

ased on the elimination of armed forces and on the moral force 
of right and on the rule of international justice and legality. 
We, too, are imbued with the hope that a strengthening of the 
sense of right would morally regenerate humanity. . . . 

Fully conscious of the importance of the promotion of peace 
on the method proposed by your Holiness, namely, to submit 
international disputes to compulsory arbitration, we are also 
prepared to enter into negotiations regarding this proposal. . . . 

Guided by a spirit of moderation and conciliation, we see in 
the proposals of your Holiness a suitable basis for initiating 
negotiations with a view to preparing a peace, just to all and 
lasting, and we earnestly hope our present enemies may be 
animated by the same ideas. In this spirit we beg that the 
Almighty may bless the work of peace begun by your Holiness. 


The Austrian reply was sent directly to the Pope from the 
Austrian Emperor. The German reply was transmitted by 
Chancellor Michaelis to Cardinal Gaspari. Chancellor Michaelis 
says: 


The Kaiser-King has deigned to acquaint me with your Emi- 
nence’s letter and to intrust the reply to me. . . . 

The effort of Pope Benedict is to pave the way to an under- 
standing among all peoples, and might more surely reckon a 
pamenwe: Bn reception and the wheletaneted support from his 
Majesty, seeing that the Kaiser since taking over the Govern- 
ment has regarded it as his principal and most sacred task to 
preserve the blessings of peace for the German people and the 
world. ... 

In the crisis which led to the present world conflagration his 
Majesty’s efforts were up to the last moment directed toward 
settling the conflict by peaceful means. After the war had broken 
out, against his wish and desire, the Kaiser, in conjunction with his 
high allies, was the first solemnly to declare his readiness to enter 
into peace negotiations. ‘The German = supported his Majesty 
in his keen desire for peace. . . . Germany sought within her 
national frontier the free development of her spiritual and material 
possessions, and outside the Imperial territory unhindered com- 
petition with nations en joying equal rights and equal esteem. The 
tree play of forces in the mb in peaceable wrestling with one 
another would lead to the highest perfecting of the noblest 
human possessions. 


The reading of these lofty sentiments begets in the mind a 
feeling of bitter impatience—an impatience directed, not at the 
Austrian and German Emperors, but at those curious individ- 
uals in our own land who still pursue the vain hope that a just 
peace can be brought about at the present time by a process ot 
negotiation. 

There is no new need to feel impatient with either the 
Emperor of Austria or the Emperor of Germany, for the 
policy of the two countries which they represent has been mani- 
festly and patently consistent since the outbreak of the war. 
For three years the Governments for which they stand have 
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persistently carried on a deliberate programme of combined 

brutality and hypocrisy. It is no surprise, therefore, to find in 
the present replies to the Pope such ample evidence of the con- 
tinuance of a policy which has long since lost most of its power 
to deceive, even though it has not lost its power to disgust. 

Austria, author of the brutal ultimatum to Serbia; Austria, 
which refused to accept the humiliating concessions wrung from 
that country under threat of destruction ; Austria, which refused 
to Serbia even a chance to plead her case before the court of 
the world—this is the Austria which now assures the Pope that 
“the future arrangement of the world must be based on the 
elimination of armed forces and on the moral force of right and 
on the rule of international justice and legality.” 

Germany, which refused every offer to arbitrate the issues con- 
fronting the world in 1914, which invaded Belgium, which sank 
the Lusitania, and whose diplomatic envoys have urged that 
non-combatant men and women be murdered “ without leaving 
a trace,” now blandly claims that she sought only “ within her 
national frontier the free development of her spiritual and ma- 
terial possessions,” and that in the outside world all she desired 
was “unhindered competition with nations enjoying equal 
rights.” 

“And yet there are those who, in the face of such evidence 
of the gulf which exists between the professions and the prac- 
tices of the Teutonic allies, still hope to found a permanent peace 
upon the shifting sands of German and Austrian honor. 

Against the declarations of the two Emperors there stand in 
sharp relief these words of arraignment of President Wilson: 

The object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the 
world from the menace and the actual power of a vast military 
establishment controlled by an irresponsible government, which, 
having secretly planned to dominate the world, proceeded to 
carry the plan out without regard either to the sacred obligations 
of treaty or the long-established ee and long-cherished 
principles of international action and honor; which chose its own 
time for the war; delivered its blow fiercely and suddenly ; 
stopped at no barrier, either of law or of mercy ; swept a whole 
continent within the tide of blood—not the blood of soldiers only, 
but the blood of innocent women and children also and of the 
helpless wl and now stands balked, but not defeated, the 
enemy of four-fifths of the world. 

What are the feelings of Pope Benedict XV as he places 
the declarations of the Central Emperors beside the reply from 
President Wilson and attempts to sit in judgment on the three 
documents before him in accordance with the facts of recorded 
history ? 


JAPAN IN THE WAR 


The relation of Japan to war issues, present and future, is 
less strenuous and immediately important, perhaps, than that 
of Russia, discussed in these pages last week, but it may well 
be, from the large point of view, quite as important. Even now 
many Americans are not fully aware of the extent of Japan’s 
services—thus, only afew days ago, we received a letter in which 
the writer, with a certain superior tone and with entire igno- 
rance of the facts, commented scornfully on a reference in The 
Outlook to Japan’s services. “ What,” he asked, “ have these 
services been?” As a matter of fact, they have been valuable 
in direct results and vastly more valuable indirectly. The cap- 
ture of Kiaochau was a great deal more than the mere dis- 
lodgment of a German force from the only German possession 
in the Far East. It put Germany out of the Pacific, and made 
commerce safe for the Allies in the Far East. Together with 
Japan’s help in the capture of the notorious German raider 
Emden and Japan’s service in convoying Australian transports, 
it meant that she cleared the Pacific from the Teutonic danger. 

But thif is only one part of Japan’s actual service so far 
rendered. She has furnished vast quantities of munitions, 
cloth, and supplies of all kinds to Russia over the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway—a service that was, of course, paid for, but 
which was no less valuable for that reason, and which Japan 
was the only nation in position to render. Still another definite 
service rendered was the despatch of naval ships from Japan to 
the Mediterranean to aid the Allies in meeting the submarine 
warfare in those waters, thus releasing other vessels for use in 





the Atlantic. There is no question that Japan is willing to give 

any assistance needed in patrolling the entire Pacific ; and if she 
does, that, it will be readily seen, would free American war- 
vessels for use in the Atlantic. 

The question is often asked, Why does not Japan puta large 
military force into Russia to aid the campaign against Ger- 
many? There are more reasons than one. In the first place, 
Japan considers that the East and the Pacific are the parts of 
the world which it is her function to guard, while the enormous 
distance involved in carrying troops from Japan to the Western 
field of war is a practical detail which must not be overlooked. 
Moreover, Japan might well hesitate to put her troops into a 
country so distracted as Russia is at present. 

But a more fundamental reason is the feeling among European 
nations that, so far as purely military operations are concerned, 
the war in Europe should be met by the European Allies. 
Japan, by her superior power and organization, is in all proba- 
bility to be the controlling influenee in a large part of the Grient. 
Just as the United States must be the leader in affairs on the 
American continent, so Japan must sound the dominant note in 
the East. Let, then, Japan use its vast influence in the Orient ; 
and in the Occident let the United States on one side of the 
Atlantic and the democratic countries of Europe on the other 
side take the lead. This does not mean, in any one of the cases 
named, autocratic dominancy, but leadership which has in view 
the welfare and freedom of the less powerful countries involved 
and the expansion of self-government everywhere. 

One way in which Japan and America can work together 
for war service is by combining in the carrying tradé of the 
ocean. It is understood that the Japanese Mission now in 
this country is asking that American steel should be furnished 
to Japanese ship-building corporations. Japanese trade urgently 
needs ships. Japan cannot build ships without steel plates, and 
these must come from this country. We have now an embargo 
on steel under Governmental license which is burdensome to 
Japan, although it was not aimed at her, but against enemy 
countries or against neutral states which might so use the steel 
as to aid the enemy. It is true also that we need steel urgently 
ourselves, and that we must control and guard our steel supply 
just as we control and guard coal or wheat. But we should as 
far as possible meet Japan’s need for steel. She proposes, as 
we understand it, in return for steel from this country to be 
made into Japanese ships, to furnish ships for the use of the 
United States and its allies. Under this proposal Japan would 
carry on that trade from and to the United States which goes 
through the Pacific, and the few American merchant ships now 
in the Pacific trade would be freed for the use of the United 
States and its allies in the Atlantic, where our need of ships is 
enormous and constantly increasing. 

Precisely what the conditions of such an agreement would be 
is not fully known, and the acceptance or rejection of the pro- 
pe might very well turn upon the exact conditions proposed. 

t seems, however, a sound deduction to say that such an 
arrangement as would give Japan steel for her new ships and 
would increase rather than decrease the amount of ship tonnage 
available for the use of the United States and its allies would 
be mutually beneficial. Japan already has in existence or under 
construction merchant ships with a tonnage of about two million. 
The Japanese ocean commerce is constantly increasing. She 
needs more ships, but she has not the steel plates necessary. If 
we can help her and at the same time increase the facilities for 
carrying munitions and supplies and troops across the Atlantic, 
and, still further, can do this without diminishing the commerce 
of the Pacific, even though it be carried in Japanese ships, the 
American need for ships and the Japanese need for steel might 
be made to offset each other. 

There are good reasons for believing that Japan is unalterably 
opposed to German domination. She fears, with reason, that if 
Germany obtains sway in the West it would not be long before 
she would be found dominating the East. Germany has long cast 
a threatening shadow before her in the East. It is a matter of 
common knowledge, for instance, that German influence has 
been behind many of the attempts to stir up ill feeling between 
Japan and the United States; and Japan will not easily forget 
or forgive Germany’s impudent proposal that Japan should join 
Mexico in attacking the United States. All Japan’s interest, in 
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fact, lies in strengthening her own power in the East and in 
maintaining friendly relations with such Western nations as 
England, France, and the United States. If the development of 
the war admits it, we have no question that she will always be 
found ready, willing, and able to give support to her allies, 
including this country. 


SECOND-CLASS POSTAL RATES 


Our readers are familiar with the discussion which has been 
going on in Congress and in the newspaper and periodical 
press of the country about second-class postal rates. The Sen- 
ate, as has already been reported in these pages, had cut out 
from the War Revenue Bill all reference to increased postage, 
either first-class or second-class. It is now credibly announced 
that the House conferees insist on having the matter put back 
into the bill. The statement is made, although not officially, 
that the House will demand a flat increase in second-class post- 
age, and, in addition, an application of the zone system to the 
advertisine pages of periodicals. 

There are two objections to the attitude of the House con- 
ferees. The first is that the question of postage on any kind of 
matter should not be treated as a war revenue question, and 
therefore has no place in a revenue bill. This was the view of 
the Senate. 

The second is that any introduction of the zone plan in our 
postal system will inevitably tend to foster sectionalism, whereas 
just now we need to cultivate a spirit of National unity. 

The technical difficulties of applying the zone system in 
second-class postage are very much greater than they would 
be in first-class postage. Take The Outlook as an example. 
Under the zone system, we should have to charge subscribers in 
California more than subscribers in New York. If this were 
all that was imposed by the zone plan, both publishers and 
readers might meet it, for, as has been said to us by one of our 
readers, a Californian who buys paint or varnish manufactured 
in New York has to pay more for it on account of the distance 
of transportation than a Pennsylvanian. But the difficulty in 
periodical publishing is that the subscriber pays a fixed sum in 
advance, and then his goods are shipped to him from time to 
time to whatever address he may specify. A man living in New 
Jersey may subscribe to-day for The Outlook on the payment of 
four dollars for one year. On the first of December he may 
move to Iowa, and on the first of March to California. As a 
matter of fact, in the course of a year’s business in the Outlook 
office we receive about forty ‘thousand changes of addresses. 
How are we to figure out the cost to us or to our readers of 
such changes of delivery if the zone plan is adopted ? 

Is it to be inferred from this that The Outlook believes that 
there should be no change in postal rates? Not at all. 

We do not believe that the United States Post-Office is a 
philanthropic institution. It has sometimes been argued that it 
should be carried on at a loss because it spreads intelligence 
throughout the country. To this we do not assent. There is one, 
and only one, public department for the diffusion of general 
intelligence which should be paid for by the taxpayer—the 
Department of Public Education. The Post-Office should be 
conducted as a business enterprise, and should be made self-sup- 
porting. If to accomplish this it is necessary to increase second- 
class postage rates, then we are heartily for such an increase. 
But the question must be debated and settled as any other 
business question of production and profits is settled. 

First, the question of cost must be determined; and we 
respectfully submit that Congress has done nothing really thor- 
ough and businesslike to make a proper cost sheet. Mr. Kitchin, 
on the floor of the House, recently said that it cost the Govern- 
ment during the last fiscal year $80,000 for transporting The 
Outlook to its subscribers. This is exclusive of the cost of 
handling and distributing it in the post-offices. Our Post-Office 
receipts show that for the period Mr. Kitchin mentions we 
deposited in the mails 1,948,903 pounds of Outlooks, for which 
we paid the Government $19,489. We find by a carefully com- 
puted cost sheet that we could have transported the same weight 
of Outlooks in one-hundred-pound packages, over the same dis- 
tance which the Government covered, by express for $33,000, 
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and have the express company call at our office for the packages 
and deliver them to the recipient. It is obvious, if the Govern- 
ment is paying $80,000 for the same service that an expres: 
company will perform for $33,000, that there is something seri- 
ous the matter with its cost sheets. 

Second, if the Post-Office is to be run as a business branch of 
the Government, expenses which are legitimately chargeable to 
other departments ought not to be charged to it. That is to 
say, the volume of departmental and Congressional mail which 
is carried free is unquestionably very large. The Post-Office 
has to pay the railways for the transportation of this material, 
and the cost is charged to the Post-Office, whereas in any well 
administered private business it would be charged to the depart- 
ments where the cost originated. To readjust this is a matter 
of simple Government bookkeeping. Every department, in- 
cluding Congress, ought to have stamps with which it should 
be charged and with which the Post-Office Department should 
be credited. If such a stamp system were substituted for the 
franking system, of which no record can now possibly be kept, 
the postal deficit would be materially decreased. 

Third, when a proper cost system is introduced and a proper 
charge is made to the various Governmental departments, we 
shall then know and not merely surmise the amount of loss, if 
any, entailed by carrying periodicals at the present second-class 
rates. 

But even then it cannot be said that a businesslike solution 
of the question requires this loss to be wholly charged to the 
periodicals. If “* Uncle Sam, Inc.,” were a private commercial 
enterprise and were trying to make a profit out of the Post- 
Office, the directors, in going overthe annual balance-sheet, would 
say: “ Letter postage is what produces our profit. Periodical 
postage is unprofitable, but it feeds letter postage. We ought 
to make the periodicals pay all they can without cutting down 
their feeding power.” 

This is the businesslike attitude of the railways toward pas- 
senger traffic. Railway cost sheets show that passenger traffic 
is unprofitable per se, but it develops freight traffic, which is the 
profitable end of railroading. The result is that-on a purely 
business basis passengers are carried at less than cost, because 
every time a railway by carrying passengers can build up a 
village, a town, or a city it is building up its profitable freight 
business. 

By the same token it may be conservatively said that the 

riodicals and newspapers constitute one of the greatest factors, 
if not the greatest factor, in developing first-class letter postage 
in this country. There is not merely the exchange of letters 
between the periodical and its subscribers, which amounts, in 
the case of The Outlook, to at least $30,000 a year; but there 
is. the vast exchange of letters that comes from National adver- 
tising. If Congress cripples the periodicals or cripples National 
advertising, it is acting like the general traffic manager of a 
railway who should say, “I want to encourage freight traffic, 
but I will do all I can to discourage passenger traffic.” 

Is it not possible for the Postal Committees of the Senate and 
the House to take this entire question up on a business basis, 
and call in, if necessary, expert advisers, as the War Depart- 
ment, for example, has taken up the question of the production 
of nitrates, which we report on another page? 


A CONTEST IN PRUSSIANISM 


Twice The Outlook has felt called upon to undertake the 
unpleasant task of pointing out the fact that its neighbor the 
‘“* New Republic ” had indulged in an expression of views which 
could have no other effect than that of lending comfort to the 
enemies of the United States. : 

Our second criticism, contained in an article on “ Sappers 
and Miners in America,” in our issue of August 29, has called 
forth from the “ New Republic” a very heated tu quoque. 

It is not the “ New Republic,” we are told, which is lending 
the comfort of its columns to the cause of Prussianism, but ‘The 
Outlook. Indeed, we are informed, the “ New Republic ” is so 
vigorously anti-Prussian that it has on more than one occasion 
been accused of having been “ bought by British gold.” In very 
fact, one of its subscribers, who has a butler and dislikes Eng- 
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land, subseribes to the “ New Republic” for the sole pleasure 
of ordering his butler to burn it unopened. There have been 
times. we confess, when we have wished that we had a butler 
for that very purpose. 

But perhaps this is not essential ; nor does it appear essential 
to the controversy that certain readers of the “ New Republic ” 
regard that journal as an Anglomaniac. To out-and-out pro- 
Germans any one less devoted to the cause of Prussia than 
George Sylvester Viereck is ipso fucto.an Anglomaniac. 

On the whole, we are strongly inclined to suspect that what 
chiefly offended the “ New Republic ” was not the fact that we 
classed that frequently interesting journal among the sappers 
and miners of American morale, but that we associated the name 
of that journal with the name of—horrors of horrors !—that split- 
ter of groundings’ ears, Mr. William Randolph Hearst. 

It is still our humble opinion that the resemblance, in face if 
not in feeling, can be proved, as we have previously inferred, 
from the very text from which the “ New Republic” draws 
the interesting conclusion that The Outlook has a Prussian 
mind, a text which we originally published as a test to be used 
in detertnining the loyalty of journals and journalists under sus- 

icion. 
: The Outlook condemned, according to this test, those journals 
which willfully and persistently try — 


1. To make the issues of the war seem confused, or sordid, or 
foreign to the interests of the American people. 

2. To create or foster the feeling that America and her friends 
cannot win, and that Germany and her satellites are too strong 
to be beaten. 

3. To arouse ip the minds of Americans suspicion and distrust 
of our allies, and thus to bring about disunion. 


Certainly any one who has followed the Hearst papers and the 
journals of professional pro-Germanism has seen that their 
chief attacks upon the United States have been made along the 
line of making the issues of the war seem confused, of fostering 
the idea that Germany is invincible, and of striving to create 
hatred between America and her allies. Indeed, these are prac- 
tically the grounds on which the Postmaster-General has prop- 
erly denied the mails to more than one such journal. 

Doubtless the editors of the “* New Republic ” would resent- 
fully deny, and with a large measure of justice, any imputation 
that they had purposely done any or all of these things. Yet a 
man is known by the company he keeps, and a journal is known 
by the effect of the ideas which it presents, whatever is the 
intent involved in their presentation. 

The “New Republic,” for instance, by stating that the 
United States, if placed in the same position as Germany, 
would employ her submarines exactly as Germany has done, 
to all intents and purposes surrendered to Prussia the chief 
argument which brought the United States into the war. 

he “* New Republic,” by pleading for an inconclusive peace 
(we believe that journal claims the dubious distinction of having 
discovered the phrase “ Peace without victory”), has, in our 
opinion, served, even if unwittingly, as a catspaw of German 
autocracy. 

The “ New Republic,” by its captious (and frequently incon- 
sistent) criticisms of our allies, notably of England and Italy— 
criticisms which are destructive rather than constructive—has 
on more than one occasion offended against the best interests of 
America and of democracy. 

When Mr. Creel advised the journals of the country that the 
Government looked with disfavor upon any criticism of our 
allies, The Outlook was one of the first to protest. The nations 
to which the United States is allied can be treated like men, and 
men are always ready to stand honest and constructive criticism. 
It is the pin-pricking policy of the “‘ New Republic” against 
which The Outlook has protested. We have no brief to hold 
for the suppression of all criticism. 

So much in explanation of our opinion of the “‘ New Repub- 
lic.” Now for the “ New Republic’s” opinion of The Outlook. 

The three tests which The Outlook offered for the detection 
of disloyalty, either in effect or intent, are discussed by the 
‘ New Republic ” in the following language : 

If you have the patience to substitute the word “ German” for 
the word “ American” in these three definitions, you not only 
get a perfect prescription for the worst Prussian automaton but 








you get an excellent assurance of everlasting war. There is no 
newspaper in the inmost circles of authoritarian Germany that 
could have devised simpler recipes for prohibiting thought. 


Again The Outlook begs to differ with its contemporary. If 
the three definitions to which the “ New Republic ” objects had 
been issued as an order by the German Government to its peo- 
ple at the outbreak of the war, there would certainly be a real 
excuse for serious complaint, even though such action would 
have been a thousand times milder than that which the German 
Government actually took. 

The German nation was hurried blindfolded into the war at 
the command of its autocratic Government. But how can the 
“New Republic” honestly compare the situation in Germany in 
1914 with the situation in the United States to-day? 

After three years of debate, discussion, and deliberation the 
American people came to the conclusion that the issues of the 
war were not sordid or foreign to their interests. 

They came to the conclusion that Germany and her satellites 
must be beaten if democracy is to endure, and that the allies 
which they have freely chosen are chiefly moved by the same 
ideals and the same aspirations which brought America, a 
belated recruit, to the firing-line. 

The American people have not been shanghaied into the war 
as sailors have been shanghaied aboard a departing ship. For 
three years the American people discussed the port for which 
they desired to sail, the selection of the ship to be used, and the 
choice of captain and officers to be made. 

Now the voyage has begun. The ship is off a lee shore and a 
gale is blowing. At this time the American people will be slow 
to tolerate, and rightly so, arguments which look towards the 
creation of a mutinous spirit in the crew, towards the creation 

. of suspicion as to the advantages of the port for which they are 
bound, or to the destruction of their trust in the idealism which 
caused them to set sail upon such perilous seas. 

And any well-meaning gentlemen who choose to associate 
with agitators and seditionists need neither be surprised nor 
shocked if verbal belaying-pins aimed at the active foes of our 
Government occasionally descend upon their own virtuous 
pates. There really is some difference between even a democ- 
racy at war and an academic debating society. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURE 


In this week’s issue of The Outlook there will be found an 
article by Mr. Theodore H. Price on the industrial reorganiza- 
tion of agriculture. 

We suspect that this article will call forth no little criticism 
from our readers who are engaged in the art and business of 
farming. The city man, even when he is, like Mr. Price, an 
earnest student of country problems, is apt to share the sad fate 
of those who give unasked advice whenever he attempts to dis- 
cuss agriculture. Too often, indeed, city men have spoken with 
self-assumed wisdom concerning country problems with which 
they have been totally unfamiliar. They have offered advice to 
the farmer which they would have either ignored as foolish or 
resented as impertinent if, under reverse circumstances, the 
farmer had offered it to them. City men, we regret to say, have 
in attempting to “ help the farmer ” only too often engaged in an 
activity very like the familiar practice of attempting to teach 2 
certain elderly relative the art of extracting the nutriment 
from an egg without making anything more than a minute 
aperture in the shell. 

Such, however, is not the case with Mr. Price. We think 
that he has put forward for discussion a proposition which 
ought at least to produce interesting argument, and, eventually, 
real benefit to both city and country dwellers. 

Briefly stated, Mr. Price believes that modern industrial prac- 
tices must be applied to the farm and that living conditions on 
the farm must be made quite as attractive as living conditions 
in the city if the farm is to retain its hold on the available labor 
supply and compete with the highly organized industries on a 
just commercial basis. 

Perhaps the solution to the problem which he offers is prac- 
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ticable. Perhaps there can be found some genius for organizing 
whose patience and whose pocketbook are both long enough to 
try the experiment which he suggests. It appears probable to 
us, however, that the problem which engages Mr. Price’s. atten- 
tion and has puzzled so many other students of American social 
conditions can be approached more effectively from another 
angle. 

Both Mr. Price and The Outlook believe that the old farm- 
ing day which extended from sunup to sundown is an anachro- 
nism which ought not to endure. Yet the old schedule of labor, 
unscientific as it was, has been made necessary by the unscientific 
methods which we have employed in the distribution of the prod- 
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ucts of farm labor. If you asked any ordinary manufacturer 
to sell his goods in the haphazard fashion in which we have dis- 
posed of our farm products, he would throw up his hands in 
disgust. Either his employees would have to go back to the 
low wages and long working hours of the old factory system or 
he himself would be forced to the wall. 

The great problem of farm labor under modern conditions 
cannot, as Mr. Price rightly says, be solved until farm work is 
made as attractive to the average man as industrial work. But 
a scientific labor system cannot be adopted as long as the pres- 
ent unscientific method of distributing farm products is permitted 
to exist. 






The article that follows comes to us directly from the office of the United States Surgeon-General in Washington, and was prepared 
expressly for the readers of The Outlook. It forms part of an effort of the Government to secure the co-operation of the people of the country 
in the attempt, not merely to care physically for the soldier injured in the Nation’s service, but to make the best of him and his future, both 
for himself and his country. Personal discussion of the subject with Major J. E.Goldthwait, who has studied the reconstruction work abroad 
and will take charge of itin France from now on, convinces us that there is here a movement of deep significance and of a high ideal purpose. 
The magnitude of the task is shown by the fact that the Orthopedic Division of the American Army in France comprises thirty-five thousand 
hospital beds. The Government is planning, first, to do the utmost for the men abroad, then to bring them back, send them where they have 
the best opportunities in this country, and, so far as possible, guide their future usefulness with reference to their fitness and abilities, as 
well as their physical condition. As this article points out, there is a large vision in this plan, and the people should appreciate its fine and 


noble aspects.—THE Ep1rors. 


ROBABLY one of the strangest as well as one of the best 
Pp things that will come to our country through this war, if 

its duration is of sufficient length, is that from now on the 
cripple ceases to be. : 

That such a statement will be hard for the average person 
to believe at a time when slaughter and maiming of human 
creatures is going on at a rate never before dreamed of is not 
strange, yet it nevertheless is true. 

Calamities are usually fraught with blessings, and the eternal 
paradox was never more strikingly shown than in the fact that 
the very thing which is producing the largest number of injured 
men we have ever known is forcing the world to change entirely 
its attitude toward them. The cripple disappears, and instead 
the injured or disabled man becomes a person with a different 
potential of usefulness than he had previously developed, our 
task in his case consisting largely in endeavoring to find and to 
develop this new potential. 

The fascination and stimulation of such work can have 
almost no limit if it is realized that this possible usefulness is 
frequently much more valuable to the individual and to the 
world than that which had been developed previously but had 
been destroyed in the accident. 

Once injury is faced in this way, the horror and despair are 
largely removed and the greatest possible optimism becomes 
our rightful possession. To seek for the jewel in the clay or the 
nugget in the sand can contain no more of excitement than to 
seek for the hidden and undeveloped powers in a human crea- 
ture, which, when found, may not only make life possible, but 
may replace a life of mediocrity by one of genius. 

In ordinary times it would hardly be expected that a vision 
of this kind would be shared by more than a few, with no 
thought whatever that a nation or a community would compre- 
hend it ; but what greater proof can we have that blessing is 
to be part of this world struggle than to realize that our Nation 
is preparing for its part, with this as one of its ideals ? The po- 
sition is taken that if we accept the services of men and women 
it is our duty to restore them to civil life as nearly perfectly 
fitted for their full usefulness in the world as it is possible to 
secure. 

The completeness of the change in the point of view over 
that which held with all countries before this war began will be 
apparent to all who have given the matter consideration. 
Formerly, for injuries received in military activities no respon- 
sibility was assumed by the Nation other than the necessary 
treatment for the wounds and discharge from the service as soon 
as possible, with an inadequate pension in case the disability be- 
came permanent. Under that system the pension served to ease 
whatever conscience the Nation might have had, but the burden 





of the support of the man was forced upon the community in 
which he lived, with the usual result that his helplessness was 
constantly emphasized, with resulting natural despair or moral 
deterioration. 

With this new point of view, the conditions are reversed. 
The Government stands behind the man as long as there is 
need; it believes in him; it believes in him to the extent 
that it is willing to invest money in him in trying to develop 
the latent resources; it not only believes that he can make 
good, but expects him to; and while it gives him something in 
the form of compensation as a slight return for the suffering, 
the great compensation is that, the Nation is really interested 
in his welfare and anxious to make amends, in so far as is pos- 
sible, for the sacrifice which he has made. 

Can there be two points of view more absolutely opposed 
than these or can there be two conditions more perfectly iilus- 
trating justice and injustice? Also,can there be anything that 
should give us greater confidence as we go to the front ourselves 
or send our loved ones than to feel that our Nation is to stand 
behind us whatever comes and help us to the limit of its 
resources ? To suffer physically is not the hardest thing to bear ; 
to be treated unfairly, to be ignored, not to care, are the 
things that burn the soul of a man, and once such fire is started 
it is not easily quenched. 

To come back again to the first statement and to show that 
all this is not a dream, it should be known that Major-General 
Gorgas, our Surgeon-General, has, with his associates, worked 
out an organization which is so fine that it should be understood 
by the entire Nation. Many of the old forms in the Medical 
Corps of the Army have been changed; but that which has 
been developed insures to the man in case he is injured not 
only the best medical skill our vountry has developed, but also 
that he will be kept under the guidance of the medical organi- 
zation of the Army until the usefulness of the damaged part 
has been as fully restored as possible, and, if there is to be 
permanent limitation in the part, until he has been so fully 
trained or developed in other ways that the handicap becomes 
unimportant. An idea of how fully this obligation is to be met 
may be had by realizing that in all of the special hospitals that 
are being planned both for France and here at home the cura- 
tive workshop is part of the equipment for the physical develop- 
ment and re-education of the injured part, but also by realizing 
that intellectual training even to the learning of the higher pro- 
fessions is a part of the plan that is being prepared to make 
good to the fullest for any sacrifice that may be made. Instead 
of being “ kicked out,” as was the old method, the man will now 
be taken care of just as long as may be required to insure the 
development of the very best that is in him. Instead of being 
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simply a satisfaction to himself, but a real asset to the Nation. 
oo high praise cannot be given for this work, and wherever 
“physical reconstruction,” or “industrial re-education,” or 


) KNOLL 
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a useless pensioner, his usefulness may be so great as to be not 


any of the other phases which have to do with the restoration 
of the wounded man to useful life, are considered or mentioned, 
they should be cordially supported by all who believe in the 
“ square deal” or in brotherly love. 


PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT . 
WHAT WE WANT OF OUR MINISTERS 


E had been talking about church-going. “ I do not care 
much for lectures,’ she said. 
“* Lectures ?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” she replied. “ Ministers used to preach sermons. Now 
they deliver lectures.” 

I wonder if that is true. And I wonder if it is possible to 
define intelligently the difference between a lecture and a ser- 
mon. One might say, The object of the lecture is instruction, 
the object of the sermon is inspiration; or, The lecture is de- 
livered to the intellect, the sermon to the motive powers. 

Why do we go to church? Why should we go to church ? 
Henry Twells gives the following answer to these questions : 


“ At even, ere the sun was set, 
The sick, O Lord, around Thee lay ; 
O, in what divers pains they met! 
O, with what joy they went away! 


Once more ’tis eventide, and we, 
Oppressed with various ills, draw near: 
What if Thy form we cannot see— 
We know and feel that Thou art here. 


O Saviour Christ, our woes dispel ; 
For some are sick, and some are sad, 
And some have never loved Thee well, 
And some have lost the love they had ; 


And some have found the world is vain, 
Yet from the world they break not free; 
And some have friends who give them pain, 

Yet have not sought a friend in Thee. 


And none, O Lord, have perfect rest, 
For none are wholly free from sin ; 

And they who fain would serve Thee best 
Are conscious most of wrong within.” 


We do not ask of a preacher an eloquent oration. Two ora- 
tions a day fifty days in the year. Preposterous! Nor instruc- 
tion in theology. Weare not greatly interested to know whether 
the Ten Commandments were given twelve hundred years before 
Christ at the time of the Exodus, or four hundred years before 
Christ after the return from the exile. We do not know the 
difference between verbal inspiration, plenary inspiration, and 
moral inspiration. We are not greatly concerned over the dif- 
ference between the divinity of Jesus Christ and the deity of 
Jesus Christ, or between the moral-influence theory of the 
atonement and the expiatory theory of the atonement. 

We want our minister to have a well-defined theology. But 
we want him to use his scholarship, not to recite it. When my 
arm is broken, I want a‘surgeon who is familiar with anatomy. 
But I want him to set my arm, not to give me a lecture on anat- 
omy. We want no quacks in either the pulpit or the sick room. 
But we want in both some one who is more than either a savant 
or a lecturer. We want a life-giver. 

We go to church, most of us, because we want help to live 
better lives. Some of us have been carrying heavy burdens all 
the week or have been bitten and stung by insectivorous wor- 
ries. We want rest and refreshment. Some of us have been 
living in muddy waters or a polluted atmosphere, and we want 
a bath, something that will cleanse our minds. Some of us have 
been disappointed in our friends, and more of us have been dis- 
appointed in ourselves, and we want a new access of courage 
tor the duties of the coming week. Here is a shopkeeper who 
has been trying to do an honest business in competition with a 
dishonest competitor, and he wants to recruit his strength. 


Here is a doctor who has been dealing all the week with an 
unreasonable patient who will not follow the doctor’s directions 
and will hold the doctor responsible for the consequences of his 
own neglect, and he wants his troubled mind smoothed out. 
Here is a mother who has been trying to keep house on a 
stationary income and rising prices, with a husband who does 
not try to appreciate her difficulties, and children who could not 
appreciate them if they tried; and another mother who last 
week laid her babe in the grave and cannot banish from her 
mind the sight of the lowered coffin and the sound of the clods 
of earth falling upon it. She does not want an argument for 
immortality ; she wants a friend whose overflowing faith in the 
immortal life will impart faith to her. What we want from the 
Church is not mere information, but life ; not mere instruction, 
but power. 

We get something of this from the service. When we read 
responsively, “‘ He forgiveth all thy sins and healeth all thine 
infirmities,” our failing faith in God’s forgiving kindness is 
revived and recruited by the consciousness that we share that 
faith with thousands of our fellow-men. When we join in the 
confession, ““ We have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and we have done those things which we ought 
not to have done,” we realize our own unworthiness the more 
because our friends and companions unite with us in this utter- 
ance of our common experience. When we sing “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” our failing courage comes back to us with 
the realization that we are part of a great host taking part in 
an age-long campaign. What we want from our preacher is 
that he should continue in his sermon this ministry to the spirit. 
He is a messenger of God. If he brings us no message from 
our heavenly Father, we go away disappointed. We are not 
greatly coricerned about the form of the message; it is the 
content which concerns us. 

A wife receives a message from her husband who is at the 
front in France. It may be brought her by a comrade returning 
home ; it may be written with care on fine rich paper or scrawled 
in haste on a piece of wrapping paper ; it may be a telegram ; 
it may be a wireless. What is the odds? What concerns her, 
all that deeply concerns her, is the question, Is it genuine? 
Does it really come from her husband ? 

I am fond of beautiful china. But looking at beautiful china 
never yet satisfied a hungry man’s hunger. 

Is the minister really a messenger from God? Is his sermon 
a message charged with the divine life ? That is all that deeply 
concerns us—not the form of his theology, nor the amplitude of 
his scholarship, nor his eloquence. Massillon and Luther were 
both great preachers ; one was a Roman Catholic, the other 
was a Protestant. Phillips Brooks and Dwight L. Moody were 
both great preachers; one was a scholar, the other was not. 
Jesus Christ was the greatest preacher the world has ever 
known. And he preached sitting down. No soundness of doc- 
trine, no scholarship, no rhetorical excellence in composition or 
elocutionary excellence in delivery, will avail a fake message. 
If it does riot express the sincerest spiritual faith of the 

reacher, it is worse than sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 
his is what Paul meant in saying that he who prophesieth 
must prophesy according to the proportion of his faith. 

The newspaper gives ample space to the discussion of the 
political aspects of the war. We do not go to church to hear 
these editorials repeated from the pulpit. But there are ques- 
tions the newspapers do not answer, messages we need which 
they do not deliver. 

There is a pseudo-pacifism which the press laughs at and the 
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pulpit may well ignore. But there are in every community men 
and women who are perplexed by the questions, Is war ever 
right? Is it ever right for men deliberately to kill their fellow- 
men? Is enlistment consistent with the command, “ Resist not 
evil”? How are we to reconcile Christ’s saying, “ Peace I leave 
with you,” with his other saying, “I came not to send peace, 
but a sword”? Which saying would he have his ministers 
repeat to-day ? 

We are told that this war is to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. Why should we make it safe for democracy? Are 
we quite sure that democracy is the best form of government ? 
If so, why? What is its relation to the Kingdom of God for 
which we pray every Sunday? Is it anything more than a form 
of government? If so, what is it? 

We are told that we are fighting for liberty. Why should 
we fight for liberty? What is liberty? We are told that it 
is not license. What is the difference between liberty and 
license? Paul says, “ Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free.” And Christ says, “ If the Son 
therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” What 
is this freedom in which and for which we are to stand fast if 
it is assailed ? 

The President’s message to the National Army is printed in 
the newspapers as I am writing these lines. In it he says to the 
soldiers of that army: “ The eyes of «ll the world will be upon 
you, because you are in some special sense the soldiers of free- 
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dom. Let it be your pride, therefore, to show all men every- 
where not only what good soldiers yon are, but also what good 
men you are, keeping yourselves fit and straight in everything 
and pure and clean through and through.” There are men in 
every community going into this army. What message has the 
minister for them from his Commander-in-Chief which will 
help them to keep themselves“ fit and straight in everything 
and pure and clean through and through ” ? 

There are in every community fathers and mothers whose 
sons are already gone and who are watching the papers or soon 
will be watching them to know whether their boy is still alive 
or is gone to be seen no more ; and there are other fathers and 
mothers, and soon will be many such, whose son is gone never 
to return, and who are wondering whether this great sacrifice 
was really called for. 

We do not go to church to hear patriotic addresses—those 
we can hear elsewhere. Nor to read war editorials—those we 
ean read elsewhere. But to church, whither now we go often 
reluctantly, we should go eagerly if we could be sure that our 
minister would have for us a divine message filled with his over- 
flowing faith, a message which would help us to solve our per- 
plexities, define our duties, bear our burdens, illuminate the 
tragedy of this hour, and make it easier for us to go courage- 
ously through the dark valley of the shadow of death upon 
which so many of us are now entering. . 

The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY TYLER DENNETT 


just that—the road to peace, and not the road to war. 

An enduring world peace, the peace to come, hangs in 
no small measure on the Orient. The chief factors of that situ- 
ation are Great Britain, the United, States, Japan, and China. 
In other articles I have recorded a few of the facts which show 
how utterly helpless is China. She is neither active nor passive. 
She is always liable to betray the world because she so easily 
betrays herself. She is her own enemy, and whoever is an enemy 
of China to-day is an enemy of the world’s peace. 

Great Britain, the United States, and Japan ought to, and 
do, desire the same thing—the peace and prosperity of China. 
The interests of England and America are peculiarly parallel 
in this regard. England has India, Burma, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and South Sea possessions. America has the Philippines, 
and, however much some of us may wish that we did not have 
them, we would nevertheless fight at the drop pf the hat the 
moment any force threatened to disturb them. America is also 
supremely interested in the freedom of the Pacific. She is 
becoming a manufacturing nation and a lender. Both England 
and America are absentee owners, far removed from the in- 
terests they are bound to defend. Neither of them desires to 
carve an inch out of China. 

China is the disturbing factor in the .sense that a loose-lying 
bone represents a potential dog fight. China must come to a place 
politically where she can safely be catalogued as one thing or 
another. The gravest menace of China to-day is her uncertainty. 
The country must be developed. This is quite feasible, for the 
primary cause of. her chief weaknesses is ‘So present low eco- 
nomic standards. 

Take any one of her failings, and you can trace it back to 
her economic condition. Why is she not more than six per cent 
literate? No adequate schools, no money for schools, and few 
pupils to attend them because economic pressure does not per- 
mit that the children be subtracted from labor. Why has China 
so little sense of unity or patriotism? Too few means of com- 
munication, impossible roads, and a railway system which is 
chiefly still on paper. Why so few leaders with broad vision ? 
Probably there are not a thousand men in all the land who have 
been in every province, and not one who could speak the lan- 


‘T= is a difficult subject. The more so because I mean 


1 See in connection with this article “‘ The Cheerful Pessimists of Peking ’’ by 
Mr. Dennett in The Outlook for September 26.—Tue Epr:rors. 


guage of every province if he did visit them. Again, lack of 
communications. Why so much official dishonesty? A great 
deal of it is due to the fact that the public official in China has 
so little organized public sentiment to bolster him up. Again, the 
things needed are communications, education, newspapers, all of 
which center around the economic development of the country. 

There is nothing whatever to indicate that the Chinese are 
inherently deficient in the qualities which go into the making 
of strong nations. Indeed, quite the opposite. Look at the 
Chinese who have emigrated by the million to Malaysia. There 
they come into competition with every Oriental nation, and they 
uniformly win out. The Chinese at home from whom the eco- 
nomic pressure has been removed are not lacking in quality. 
Certainly the Chinese students, of whom there. are now over 
sixteen hundred in the United States, are not inferior in quality 
to our own students. There is no reasonable doubt that the 
Chinese Republic ean pull out, if only it can get by these next 
few decades in its economic development. China’s primary 
need is for the conservation of her resources ; first of all, by 
the development of adequate communications. 

This means foreign investment, coupled with temporary 
foreign supervision of those investments. The Chinese merchant 
is not below par in ability to manage his own affairs nor in 
business honesty. I know of a single firm in China which ex- 
tends millions of dollars in credits every year to Chinese mer- 
chants without a legal note to cover the loans. These accounts 
are as safe as the best-secured credits at home. But when it 
comes to co-operative enterprises, the Chinese are apt to slip up. 
It is not safe to loan them money unsupervised for public works, 
with a view to getting the nation thereby onto its feet. 

Here is an illustration. A group of wealthy men, all of them 
individually successful, came together to build a railway from 
Nanchang, the capital of their province, to Kiukiang, on the 
Yangtse. Translated into terms of American geography, it was 
like building a road from Pittsburgh to Buffalo. The enter- 
prise cost them $12,000,000, although one of the directors 
assured me that $6,500,000 ought to have been enough. The 
balance went in squeeze and leaks of one sort or another. They 
borrowed the money in Japan. Now the road, although it runs 
through a rich area, is unable to pay the interest on the bonds, 
whieh mature in six or seven years. At the end of that time 
the railway, which is very important because of its future 
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possible connections, seems almost certain to fall to the Japanese 
lenders. : . 

China’s need for foreign capital, under foreign supervision 
leads us back to the other three factors in the situation—Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan. England already has 
enormous investments in China. Dr. Morrison, of Peking, has 


figured out that in Shanghai alone there is British capital to’ 


the extent of twelve hundred millions, gold. England may not 
be able to increase such holdings within the next few years, but 
she is vitally interested to protect what she has. American and 
Japanese capital is being more and more attracted to China. If 
plans now under consideration and in part initiated are carried 
through, the International Banking Corporation alone will soon 
have put $100,000,000 into Chinese communications. 

China will be developed. The question is whether that de- 
velopment is to leave her open to the world, and also free to 
build up her own political institutions. Or is the entrance of 
foreign capital under foreign supervision and protection to 
close her doors and choke her internal growth ? 

There is of course no question as to where the United States 
stands on this issue. England also has stood for a moderately 
open door, although she has held to the idea of spheresof influence. 
As to the latter policy she seems to have weakened some in the 
last few years. fy the twenty-one demands which Japan 
forced upon China was a provision that the Japanese shall 
have the right to build a railway from Hangchow to Nanchang 
and beyond. This would correspond to a road from Baltimore, 
through Pittsburgh, to St. Louis. The concession for this 
route had previously been given to England, but Japan in- 
sisted on its being turned over to her, agreeing to settle the 
matter with England later on. One cannot help wondering 
how this is gomg to turn out, for the proposed line runs 
directly across what has formerly been the British sphere of 
influence. At any rate, this former sphere in China means 
hardly anything more to-day than it would mean if it were 
claimed by the United States. England obviously desires as 
wide open a door in China as does America. She certainly can-- 
not be willing that any power shall get such a mortgage on the 
country as to be able to close the door or throttle free politi- 
cal development. The Straits, Burma, and India lie too close 
to China for her to desire that. 

The question, therefore, narrows down to this: What does 
Japan want in China? 

er immediate desire is most evident. Japan wishes Ameri- 
can capitalists to loan her money to be used in China in the 
developing of these very things which we have mentioned. That 
was the errand which brought Baron Shibasawa to the United 
States two years ago. The case is expressed compactly in 
an interview which was given out to the “Japan Adver- 
tiser” of Tokyo on the 25th of last May by Mr. Lindsay 
Russell. As creator and President of the Japan Society, as 
well as because of his intimate relation to things Japanese, 
Mr. Russell’s utterances have come to take on something of 
the nature of a semi-official character. He said, speaking of 
this urgent need for the economic development of China: 
“ Meanwhile, the present question is: Can private enterprise or 
private capital, unprotected by a foreign flag, take the chances 
of revolution and the unstable condition of currency and taxa~ 
tion in China? The United States Government does not give 
this protection to American enterprises in China ; therefore the 
Americans desiring to enter the field would do well to do so in 
co-operation with other nations and under the protection of a 
foreign flag. . . . Japanese familiarity with the Chinese market, 
Japan’s numerous connections in China, her knowledge of Chi-' 
nese psychology, and her superior transportation facilities also 
make Japan a desirable partner for enterprises of this nature.” 

The International Banking Corporation recently concluded 
just such an agreement with Japan. It has a contract with the 
Chinese Government to dredge the Grand Canal. It has recently 
agreed to what amounts to a division of this contract with the 
Japanese. The news of the agreement was a great shock to 
China, for the concession had been given to an American con- 
cern with the express, though unstated, purpose of introducing 
into Shantung, through which the Grand Canal passes, a foreign 
influence to counteract on Japan. If this move of the American 
bankers can be defended at all, it must be on the ground which 








Mr. Russell offers—that American capital is not sufficiently 
sure of the protection of its Government to warrant risking the 
contract alone. The International Banking Corporation was 
evidently fearful of Japan. Nevertheless this division of the 
deal has acted as the severest check of many years to the grow- 
ing confidence of the Chinese in American support. 

he simple fact is this: China wants American capital, but 
for all purposes where her political development may be in- 
volved she wants it to come directly from the United States, 
and not through Japan. She fears Japan. Suppose Japan were 
to borrow in ewe the capital for the proposed Hangchow- 
Nanchang line and build it. Bear in mind that she already all 
but holds the Nanchang-Kiukiang line. What then? Of course 
these roads must be policed. This is one of the facts which Japan 
keeps steadily before the world. Firewood and old iron are 
searce in China. A railway spike alone is worth about all that 
a coolie can earn in a day. If Japan were to own these lines, 
she would have both an excuse and a reason for stretching two 
lines of soldiers over a quarter of the Yangtse Valley. One 
ought also to remember, in considering such an investment from 
an American point of view, that Japanese railways grant rebates 
to Japanese shippers. 

Therefore the rock-bottom issue in the Orient to-day is 
whether Japan can be trusted in China. Her record in Korea 
leads one to be certain that she could develop the country and 
give the Chinese a far better government than they are now 
giving themselves. But the record in Korea and the record of 
the last few years in China also lead to the conclusion that Japan 
could not be trusted to favor the development of a free China. 
Korea has been Prussianized. Japan has even gone so far as to 
forbid Korean students to come to the United States to finish 
their education. The Prussianizing of Alsace-Lorraine never 
went to such an extreme as that. 

And yet there is hope for Japan—the same hope that there 
is for Germany. There is a growing section of Japanese who 
are heartily ashamed of their country’s policies. Dr. Ukita, 
of Tokyo, editor of the “ Taiyo,” has just been publishing - 
a series of articles pointing out the wisdom of Japan’s choosing 
economic rather than political expansion. His criticism of pres- 
ent policies rivals in vigor the most vitriolic attack of the most 
violent anti-Japanese American. He says, among other things : 
“Thus far Japan has adopted toward China a diplomacy of 

ross inconsistency in preaching the necessity of Chino-Japanese 
Friendship and at the same time destroying all that China hoped 
for... . Hitherto Japan’s diplomacy vis-a-vis China has been 
running counterto a.canon of bushido, viz., bullying the weak.” 
Dr. Ukita is speaking for a small but significant group of 
people, others of whom have said to me practically the same 
thing. But this group is at present small, very small, unrepre- 
sentative and ineffective. Japan herself has been Prussianized. 
I confidently expect that the day will come when Japan can be 
trusted, but I cannot see that it has yet arrived. 

In the last three years and a half I have spent not quite 
eighteen months in the Orient. Some of the most cordial 
acquaintances I have ever made are in Japan. I never leave 
their country without looking forward with anticipations of pleas- 
ure to the time when I may return. I have enjoyed generous, 
overflowing hospitalities and frank conversations. Because of 
my regard for 5) apan, particularly for such men as Dr. Ukita 
and others who are trying to lead their country to something 
better, I feel impelled to record this fact. Not only does China 
fear Japan, but in all my travels in the Orient I have yet to 
meet a single foreigner, outside of Japan, who does not, either 
bitterly or sweetly, hate or fear her. Dr. Ukita has himself 
stated the chief cause for this feeling. 

Meanwhile, let it be again affirmed that the road to lasting 
international peace must pass through China. While China is 
growing up and while Japan is finding herself the new Repub- 
lic must be both helped and protected. This is as much for the 
ultimate benefit of Japan as it is for Great Britain, the United 
States, and for China herself. The first step to be taken is 
financial aid to China direct from America ; this aid, of course, 
to be accompanied by unqualified assurance from our Govern- 
ment that our investors in China will never again have to seek 
the protection of the Japanese flag, or, for that matter, of any 
foreign flag. 
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THE WOMAN AMBULANCE-DRIVER IN FRANCE 


WOUNDED BRITISH SOLDIERS DRIVEN BY THE WOMEN’S AMBULANCE CORPS 








BY RUTH WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


OF THE VIGILANTES 


Ruth Wright Kauffman is in the war area for the Vigilantes, the organization of writers formed just before war was declared to help 
waken the American people to a realization of their duty. This is the second article which The Outlook has published from her pen. The 
first article, “The Honor System of Eating in England,” appeared in our issue of August 1—Tur Eprrors. 


T’S a dusty business riding at a good clip in an ambulance 
for twenty or thirty miles on one of those long white French 
roads—the kind they have so much poetry about. I was 

glad I wasn’t a stretcher case—but let me tell you how it 
happened. 

[ was to be driven by the only sort of conveyance in that 
art of the world to a large military hospital in northern 
rance. The only sort of conveyance was an ambulance. 

I waited at base headquarters until I saw the great gray 
creature with its scarlet cross pull up on the other side of the 
street. For a moment I thought that the driver, who walked 
toward me in motor cap and rubber coat and high boots, must 
be a man, a stocky and alert and somewhat young man. Then 
I saw my mistake. 

“You're to come with me, I think,” she said, holding out a 
strong hand. “ Wait a minute, please. I’ve kept the cushions 
doubled over, so they wouldn’t get dusty, but I shall have to 
dust them, after all. I hope you don’t mind not starting for 
another hour. I’ve a lot of calls to make.” 

Idid not mind. But I was glad that she invited me to go with 
her while she made them. None the less, I took my place gin- 
gerly within the ambulance. I had never stepped inside an am- 
bulance before, and this one, which had carried so many wounded 
soldiers, four by four—the last batch only yesterday—made me 
hold back for an instant. 

My driver delivered her messages here and collected her mail 
there, slinging, without the slightest hesitation, heavy bags of it 
that would have been beyond my strength. Soldiers saluted her, 
but she was left alone to hoist boxes and big sacks. She wasted 
no time, her manner was businesslike, and she performed her 
errands with military precision. 

For the first half of the trip I stayed back with an over-age 
Red Cross man, who spent his time hunting up missing soldiers 
and questioning the wounded for details of their comrades. 
There were two other passengers—two rosy-cheeked young 
women in the V. A. D. (Volunteer Ambulance Drivers) uni- 
form that one comes soon to recognize, returning from a fort- 
night’s leave to England. They were bubbling over with chatter 
of their holiday, and were anticipating seeing their old friends 
again. They had been doing Red Cross work in France for over 
a year, and were practical enough not to look on the dark side 
of their clouds. They reminded me more of school-girls return- 
ing after holidays than anything else, for they must have been 
very young. 
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Then, for I was white from the dust sucked up from the road, 
I changed to a seat beside the driver, where she thought it 
might be cleaner. 

We moved at top speed and rattled over all the back roads 
while we executed our various official orders. We passed num- 
bers of German prisoners. A group of three of them smiled 

ood-morning to us. I saw a Tommy give a light to another 

yerman. My driver told me that she had driven many Germans 
to and from the hospital, but it made no apparent difference to 
her ; they were wounded when she had to do with them. 

She was looking forward to the summer, and called my 
attention to the luxuriant Lombardy poplars and the masses of 
flowers that miraculously grew and kept in order: roses that 
hung over walls, huge clusters of peonies. Not that it would 
have any effect on the amount of work. The hospital had always 
been full since she arrived, although there had been depressing 
occasions when it had suddenly become crowded to twice its 
capacity ; but summer meant easy weather conditions, and 
motor-drivers perforce consider the weather conditions, The 
winter had been incredibly cold. For the nursing members, 
who lived in practically unheated huts, it must have been almost 
unbearable ; but what could be done when there was a shortage 
of fuel? The drivers had a charming house set in a lovely 
garden. It used to belong to a French Deputy. In winter, 
however, it was conspicuous for its single open fireplace, around 
which eighteen girls could not comfortably toast themselves. 

“There’s one good thing about that,” I was cheerfully told. 
“* When you’re kept pretty cold all the time, you don’t feel the 
outside cold nearly so much. Most of our work last winter had 
a way of coming along between two and three o’clock in the 
morning. Now that it’s fine weather and makes no difference. 
the trains generally arrive about six. It is perverse of them!” 

There had been snow for long periods from November until 
April, sometimes several feet deep. My driver had once run 
into a drift during a storm and stuck there. Fortunately, she 
was quite alone at the time. She had walked back, got another 
ambulance, returned to find the snow so banked up that there was 
no digging her first car out, and she finally had to tow it home. 
She has now made it a rule never to go out without a shovel. 

I wondered if she had to know much about mechanies. 

“ Well, you see,” she explained, “ I had my own car and had 
been running it for five years, so I had no trouble in qualifying. 
I ean do any road work, but I’m not a skilled mechanician. 
mean, if the car completely broke down it would have to go to 
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the garage for repairs. Several men are kept there to attend to 
the more serious troubles.” 

“Do you have to take up Red Cross.work before you qualify 
as a driver ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, now: But I was in the original lot, so I’ve never taken 
a course in Home Nursing or First Aid. It wasn’t required 
then. Now they have to take courses both in First Aid and in 
motor-driving. The First Aid is very important. We never 
have an orderly with us, you know, and when we come this way 
it’s about twenty miles. We’ve often had to transfer men when 
they were really in too dangerous a condition to be moved, so 
as to make room for incoming train-loads, and it’s rather awful 
not to know what to do if one of them faints or has a hemor- 
rhage.” 

“You don’t carry them at this pace, do you?” I gasped. 

“ We crawl,” she laughed. 

“I suppose pulling down that flap at the rear keeps out the 
dust ?” 

“No; not a bit. There doesn’t seem to be any way to avoid 
the dust. Sometimes the stretcher cases have dust all over their 
eyelids when we get them to the end of the journey.” 

In the town itself—a town once overflowing with summer 
tourists from all parts of the world, and gayly picturesque with 
its mixture of old France and new, with its hotels and golf and 
tennis and white cliffs and sands where the brightly dressed 
children used to play—lI saw first the lolling soldiers in their 
blue invalid uniforms on the promenade by the sea, their figures 
silhouetted against a brilliant sky. Casino and hotels are now 
hospitals, but for a space I lost sight of that side of things, and, 
with the gracious permission of the commanding officer, I was 
taken to see the motor-drivers’ headquarters and their immacu- 
late garage. 

The officer under whom the girls directly work showed me, 
with an air of pride, the fourteen cars. 

“ Each girl has her own ambulance,” he said, as he pointed 
them out one by one; “and she takes entire care of it herself. 
There are no night shifts, so she must be ready for duty at any 
time within the twenty-four hours at a few minutes’ notice. Gen- 
erally, the girls are working here the better part of each morn- 
ing, except that two or three of the cars are nearly always on 
the road. The duties consist in a good deal more than trans- 
porting the wounded. The drivers are under orders to go when- 
ever they are sent, wherever they are sent, for whatever pur- 
pose they are sent, and that means carrying mails, bringing 
passengers, collecting stores, concert parties—anything that 
must be brought or transferred. The girls never complain. 
I’ve never heard one say she was tired. And the ambulances are 
kept in much better condition than when the men had them— 
we are forced to admit that. The girls take a pride in them, 
you see.” 

I pointed to a toy monkey perched in front of one ambulance. 

. oh, that’s a mascot. They all like mascots. Curious, isn’t 
it? You'll be going back with that car, I expect.” 

At the Deputy’s house we came upon the girls eating lunch, 
a sturdy-looking assemblage, their faces ruddy from the winds, 
their eyes spirited, their whole bearing enthusiastic. As most 
of them had held their jobs for at least a year, the newness and 
adventure of their work had worn off. They were not in France 
through any war hysteria. One girl said to me that after three 
months comes the hardest strain ; for by that time you are sick 
of just the same roads and the same stones day in and day out. 
Afterwards you get used to it and forget the monotony. 

“ Don’t a lot of you break down?” I asked. 

“No; surprisingly few. One girl went home to-day because 
the doctor thought she wasn’t fit. The winter was pretty hard 
on her. But we’re all strong to begin with, and of course we 
have a severe medical examination before we are accepted. 
We’re supposed to have nothing to do besides driving, though 
in the end we do.a great many other things, because nobody is 
within reach, and things that must be done must be done at 
once. 

“What do you do when work’s over?” 

“We never know when it’s over! That’s the worst of it. 
You can’t count on the hour when anything’s going to happen 
in a war. If the Germans wound our men or our men, and 
there’s a train-load to come, we must be there. We have a regu- 


lar route to and from the station, so we never get in one 
another’s way. For instance, yesterday, we brought the entire 
four hundred and fifty men—and they were mostly lying cases— 
in an hour and a half. The first train we unloaded and depos- 
ited at the casino in twenty-eight minutes, but we were delayed 
by the second train ; they generally arrive in two sections.” 

“How long does it take to bring in one load from the local 
station ?” 

“Six or seven minutes. But the return trip takes no time; 
we shoot along with the empties.” 

“ But,” I persisted, “it isn’t only driving these ambulances 
that keeps you looking so well.” 

“Oh, no,” said another driver, the most rosy-cheeked of all, 
I think. “ We're great believers in exercise and open air. 
Whenever we get a moment off, we go out. Tennis and walk- 
ing and golf and bathing when it’s at all safe. There’s a swift 
current, and we're not allowed to bathe without a boat. We 
never go so far away that we can’t be found quickly. That's 
the really hard thing, that awful feeling of responsibility. But 
we do manage to take a lot of exercise. And then we don’t 
worry. It’s a rule not to worry.” 

In the beginning the girls had come as a unit of fourteen 
motor-drivers only. They were the pioneers, for this was the 
first place in France where women ambulance-drivers were used, 
and one can well imagine the struggle that must have ensued 
with the military authorities before they could be persuaded 
that women were as capable as men for driving ambulances. 
For some months this unit of fourteen did its own cooking and 
housekeeping in odd leisure moments; but the odd moments 
were few and far between. The girls had no energy left to 
cook and keep house, so finally the unit was increased to consist 
of eighteen members, including two cooks, a housemaid, and a 
parlor-maid—all voluntary. The unit is on half Government 
rations and receives enough money to pay for laundry. Tickets 
to England for the semi-annual fortnightly leave are provided, 
but in the end the girls are out of pocket, because they buy some 
of their food. A great deal of the food they receive is tinned, 
as if they were soldiers ; and tinned butter, I can well believe, 
is more than one can pleasantly endure. 

My return journey—in the ambulance with the monkey— 
showed an instance of skill. We had barely entered the town 
of our destination when one of the tires collapsed. In five min- 
utes exactly, without any fuss, but with the usual idle crowd 
that collects in a country at war as well as in a country at peace, 
a fresh tire was in place and we were again on our way. 

What, I think, made me see most cleariy into the lives of 
these girls was a sort of diary, kept in very brief form, into 
which their commandant let me take a glimpse. It gave me 
what the spoken words could not of themselves give, and showed, 
through its very lack of intent to show, the rare courage of 
these young women, set among conditions that not so long ago 
would have been considered impossible for women to bear, 
especially as these motor-drivers belong to a class that have 
never dreamed of earning their living, and were certainly unused 
to hardships before they “ signed on” for their present work. 
The bald statements of fact from the diary are the more poign- 
ant because they are expressed as mere commonplaces. I quote 
bits lifted here and there, without dates : 

“ The rush of work for this unit began on Sunday and con- 
tinued roughly ten days. All the unit without exception worked 
splendidly, and besides being many hours on the road kept 
their cars in such excellent condition that, in spite of hard 
usage, not a car suffered from neglect. and joined 
the unit to assist with housework, as all the drivers were wanted. 
Within the fortnight we carried 2,115 lying cases, 719 sitting 
cases. The mileage was 8,718 miles. . . . 

“In one day two ambulance trains were evacuated and three 
hospital ships were loaded. . . . 

“The latter half of the last fortnight has been very busy. 
Three trains have been met, and, though the men have not been 
able to be evacuated to England, . . . large numbers of sitting 
cases have been carried by the convoy to convalescent camps. 
The garage has been converted into a temporary hospital, and 
the cars are at present parked on the square. Several members 
of the unit have volunteered to help with the patients in the 
garage, and their offer has been very gratefully accepted by the 
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matron, as the increased number of beds has been a great strain 
on the nursing staff. The assistance rendered in getting patients’ 
meals; cutting up dressings, making beds, ete., by the unit, espe- 
cially by those who hold the Home Nursing certificates, has been 
most appreciated. .. . 

“The weather has been intensely cold, and it has been diffi- 
cult to prevent the cars from freezing during the night. . . . 

“ Transport has been difficult owing to the state of the roads, 
which in places have been several feet thick in snow. On more 
than one oceasion drivers have had to dig their cars out of the 
drifts. ... 

“ Repairs have again been heavy, and have been done by the 
unit themselves. Most of the evacuations have taken place in 
the night, and this has frequently entailed a full day’s work in 
the workshop being followed by a night on the road. Notwith- 
standing this, the health of the unit is excellent. . . .” 

What struck me most was the fact that mention was made of 
the possibility of the cars freezing, while nothing was said of 
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hands and feet. That is the essential quality of these drivers ; 
they are so much more distressed over their individual ambu- 
lances than over their personal discomforts. 

I mentioned this to the commandant. 

“Well, I don’t know,” she said, smiling deprecatingly. 
“ When we had that huge lot of fifteen hundred instead of 
our nine hundred and fifty capacity, we were pretty sleepy. I 
don’t know about most of the girls, though they couldn’t have 
had it any easier than I did ; I know that I got only three and 
a half hours’ sleep in forty-eight hours, and as for food, I seized 
what I could when I saw it. We didn’t need much rocking 
after that stretch of work was over.” 

And the colonel in command, who won his Victoria Cross 
under heavy fire in the South African War long before the 
tradition of keeping women out of affairs military had ever 
been broken, confessed to me : 

**T should feel a lot safer with those young women than with 
most men.” 


A WAR FOR CHILDREN 


BY MARY GRAHAM BONNER 


school. People will be more vitally interested than ever 
before, for they will realize that in education lies our 
true National strength.” 

These words, spoken by Angelo Patri, principal of one of the 
radical public schools in the country, opened up such possibili- 
ties of new ideas, solutions and answers to tremendous world 
problems, that I asked him if he would let me see the vision he 
had before him—the vision of the child, the future citizen. and 
the hope of America. 

In Public School 45, in New York City, Mr. Patri has been 
trying out Gary ideas of education in an amazingly successful 
manner. It is as if he had a definite talent for the child and 
the child responded as the violin will respond to an artist who 
loves it. And it’s not only one child—there are thirty-six hun- 
dred of them in this school ! 

Doubtless, I thought to myself, Mr. Patri will be against 
war. He is not a Socialist, but he has strong ideas of equality 
and of individual rights. What will be his attitude toward the 
world struggle? [ wondered. Will he condemn military train- 
ing and teach these children—many of them of foreign-born 
parents—that war is wrong, no matter for what cause? And as 
he began to speak of the time after the war I stopped him, for 
I wished to hear something of the time before the war is over— 
the present time. 

His answer came like a thunderbolt. In a low voice he said : 

“The war? Why, the war is for children.” 

“ For children ?” I repeated. “ Will this war affect them here 
as it has already in England, France, Belgium, and Italy ? Will 
it make them, too, orphaned waifs with no chance in life?” And 
I felt I knew the answer to my own question, but it was a dif- 
ferent answer from the one Mr. Patri had in mind. 

“ Later,” he said, “ we will recognize the individuality of the 
child and we will see life through the terms of childhood. Now 
we are merely growing. Yet we see that nothing is too costl 
for the child. Nothing. We are ready to sacrifice life itself— 
lives and lives and lives—all for children. And why? Could we 
ourselves not stand tyranny for a little while? Would any 
régime be so hard for us that we could not live under it for the 
length of our own days? Would we not suffer oppression so we 
would not have to suffer death? Ah, it is for the children that 
our men have gone out to fight for their country—and for the 
world. They have gone from Belgium, Italy, France, England, 
and now from America.” 

He paused, and there came the thought of the horrors, the 
frightfulness, the awful wreckage and havoc of war, of the 
years it would take to heal the wounds. Many would never be 
healed. 

“ Don’t you see,” Mr. Patri continued, “ that national arro- 
gance must be stamped out in order that our children shall not 
be the victims?” 


" ‘ FTER the war the eyes of the world must turn to the 





So that was what he, too, thought of war. It was right and 
it was just. It stood for peace—a peace where love and honor 
and freedom would reign, and where there would be no oppres- 
sion. And it was for children that this must be. 

Again from the windows I heard the din of voices. Mr. Patri 
heard them too, for he stopped and listened. “It is only for 
children that we must have this war. We must leave them a 
real democracy, a better world. We are always going to have 
war if a nation insists on imposing itself upon others. And a 
nation means people; people mean individuals. Arrogance 
sooner or later means war. Not only must we whip the arro- 
gance of our enemies, but we must whip it in ourselves, so that 
the war once ended will be spiritually as well as internationally 
won. 

“If we say, ‘My religion is good for your soul; you must 
believe it;? then we have arrogance and war—religious war. 
If we say, ‘ My culture is the best on earth. You must cultivate 
it,’ we have arrogance. And have we not had war because of it? 
If we say wealth and society should master, we go back into the 
dim ages when nobility tyrannized. But we have gone forward. 
Our society women are eager to get the other person’s point of 
view. They see that other folks are worth while. That is good. 
They are becoming more interested in vital questions and all 
sorts of people. , 

“And unless we think in terms of the race we will never 
grow ; we will only fall back into the pitfall the Germans have 
fallen into—we will become aggressors. And then what will it 
mean? More war.” 

Yes, he was right, I meditated. It was for children that this . 
war was being fought, and it was through children that a lasting 
peace would result. And between children and the Nation is the 
school. Back of the school are the parents and the teachers 
growing, growing together—family, school, and country—and 
coming to realize that the only philosophy worth having is the 
child philosophy. 

“ Religions, politics, ethics, social science, have shown a tend- 
ency to remain at a world level,” he continued ; “ but the phi- 
losophy of the child idea tends to translate itself in terms of 
action, so that our ideals will not be separated from our actions. 
For a.few religion may fill the need of an all-encircling ideal all 
of the time. But a St. Francis is exceptional. For a few it will 
only fill this need part of the time—perhaps once a week. For 
others there may be an ethical philosophy to take the place of 
a religion. But for all there must be something more personal. 
And to me it is the child idea. There is the influence of the 
child. A person refrains from doing wrong for the sake of his 
own child, and so for all children. He wants better laws for his 
child, and so again for all children.” 

“What has your school to offer as a help to these children 
who are growing up?” I asked. 

“Germany,” he replied, with a smile, “is a nation with a 








CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE . 
PAUL PAINLEVE, THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER 


Born in Paris in 1863, the new Premier is now fifty-four years old. He was educated in Paris, and received his doctor’s degree in science in 1881. 
After being professor of mechanics in the University of Lille, he became professor of mathematics in the University of Paris, and in 1900 was 
elected a member of the Institute. Under Briand, in 1915, he became Minister of Inventions concerning National Defense. Under Ribot he was 
Minister of War. He is the author of several books, among them a work on aviation. See The Outlook for September 26 for further information 
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AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION FRENCH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH, INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 

FRENCH AND AMERICAN OFFICERS AT FORT OGLETHORPE, GA. A POILU AND AN AMERICAN SOLDIER COMPARING THEIR “ PIECES” 

Left to right : Captain Pierre Lorios, 130th French Infantry ; Major The French soldier uses a Lebel rifle, weighing with bayonet somewhat over 10 Ibs. ; the Amer- 
T. M. Anderson, U.S. A. ; Lieutenant G. Delaroche-Vernet, 175th ietn forces are armed with the Springfield rifle, which with bayonet weighs about 9% lbs. The 
French Infantry ; Captain Bethel, U.S.A. See editorial comment American rifle holds five cartridges in its magazine ; the French rifle, eight 


FRENCH SOLDIERS GIVE “AID AND COMFORT” TO AMERICAN SOLDIERS HERE AND IN FRANCE 


(Cc) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


THE ARRIVAL AT CAMP—UNLOADING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES : 
The photograph shows members of a battalion of the Seventh Regiment of New York at the United States Cantonment at Spartanburg, South Carolina 
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A GREAT WAR MACHINE—THE NEW ITALIAN TRIPLANE 

This great airplane, a ‘‘ Caproni’’ triplane, is planned to carry 4,400 pounds, which permits of its carrying a crew of three, 2,750 pounds of bombs, and three guns, 
with a fuel supply to last for six hours. It has a speed of eighty miles an hour, and is equipped with three 700 h. p. motors, which operate separate propellers. 
Smaller types of this airplane have been received in this country and are in use in American aviation camps. One of them, a press despatch states, recently carried 
fifteen passengers in the air for six hours—a new record. On September 22 three Italian airplanes, one of them, a ‘‘ Caproni” biplane, carrying nine passengers, 


DNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


tlew from Hampton, Virginia, to Washington, making the journey of nearly 125 miles in about two hours 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
AN ENGINEERING FEAT ACCOMPLISHED—THE RAISING OF THE GREAT SPAN OF THE NEW QUEBEC BRIDGE 
The span is 640 feet long and had to be lifted 122 feet above the waters of the St. Lawrence River toits place in the center of the great bridge. Two previous attempts 
to complete this great bridge resulted in disastrous failure. Special precautions against accident were taken this year and the task was successfully accomplished 
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motive, and that motive is discipline. It is efficient. Its educa- 
tional programme has been definite. It has taught the arro- 
gance of learning, the power of one individual over the under 
man. Isn’t this different from what we teach here? We know 
the valuation of the child. We know it is not foree—which 
would only turn out a made-to-order child—but service that 
really counts. And service must be growth. And growth is 
never arrogance. 

* We believe in the individuality of the child. We believe in 
making each better, not from discipline, but from the highest 
of all motives—the honesty of mind. Such a boy will say, ‘ I 
don’t steal because it never enters my head to steal.’ Isn’t there 
a difference between him and the boy who says, ‘ I do not steal 
because I am afraid of the policeman and of getting caught’? 

* And one more thing,” Mr. Patri continued. “ Do you know 
what makes me happy? It is when a parent comes to my school 
and tells me he would like to be back again in school and to 
have the opportunities his child is having. Don’t you see that 
in dreaming of his school days and seeing one so much bigger 
and better and happier he yearns to live his life again? And 
how can he do it? Only through his child. 

* School will hold together the child and his parents, the 
family life and the Nation’s life. We will have a tendency after 
the war to imitate Germany and her disciplinary methods—and 
so long as we do that will wars last. All that we have done we 
will undo. We will commit suicide. We must defeat Germany 
for the sake of our children ; we must conquer ourselves for the 
sake of a lasting peace. This war must be won,” he added, as 
again the din of the children’s voices sounded through the halls. 
“It must be fought to a finish for the liberty of our children 
and of children all over the world.” 

The big bell had rung. School was out for the day. I 
watched the children leaving. Their shrill joyous voices sounded 
far away to my mind. For I was thinking of other voices— 
voices crying out in agony, voices thick and choking, knowing 
they were so soon to leave the world and that somewhere 
some soul would be crushed because of it. 
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And I thought of broken legs and arms as I saw these chil. 
dren hopping, jumping, skipping. I thought of blindness as | 
saw these children looking across from the school on their gar 
den and farm, and smiling radiantly under the brightness of ar 
early summer afternoon. And I thought of homes broken 
destroyed, ravaged ; of atrocities—and then their childish voice- 
rose higher, it seemed. I thought of Mr. Patri’s talk on arro 
gance, and I remembered how he said, “ It is not for us, but for 
our children, that this war must be fought to a finish, so tha: 
our children will not be wiped from the map.” 

There was the deep significance. And again, as I watche:| 
them and their smiling faces looked up at me, it seemed as if | 
must ery out to them: 

“ Children all over the world, all of you are being fought for. 
Lives are being given up that you may live. Some of you have 
even heard the sound of guns. You have seen your fathers an 
brothers go. Many of them you will never see again. It is for 
you, oh, children, that this terrible sacrifice is being made. You 
are the future men and women, the future citizens. And it is 
right that it should be for you. For somewhere in the darkness 
of the present we see the light of the futtire—the future that 
you must make where service and happiness shall forever have 
conquered oppression and arrogance. 

“There is war to-day that there may be peace, and you must 
make it a peace so that there will be no more wars.” 

And as I left and passed children hurrying this way and that, 
I took one more look at the great school, aaa again there came 
to me the words of the man who has had so many ideas about 
children—many so-called radical theories—the man who sees 
through war a better world ahead. And I thought of how he 
had said that after the war all eyes would be turned toward 
schools. 

Yes, the progress of the world will not be made through 
politics or through religions, but through education. The chil- 
dren will be the future strength of democracy, and the school 
will be the co-operating factor between parent and child, citizen 
and Nation! , 


THE INDUSTRIAL REORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE PATRIOTIC CAPITALIST 
BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


EDITOR OF «COMMERCE AND FINANCE” 


about the agricultural problem in the United States. We 

have been told that the people were leaving the farms and 
congregating in the cities; that the cultivation of the soil was 
being abandoned and that the time would come when what was 
left of our rural population would not be able to produce enough 
food to feed themselves and the town dwellers. 

With a carelessness that was truly American, we ignored 
these prophecies until the war suddenly verified them and we 
found ourselves confronted with the possibility of starvation or 
bankruptey sooner even than the economic croakers had pre- 
dicted. Now every one is excited—corner lots have been turned 
into kitchen gardens, the papers are filled with pictures of the 
“ girl with the hoe,” the Government has guaranteed the farmer 
$2 a bushel for next year’s wheat crop and $2.20 for this year’s 
yield in an effort to increase production, and the Hoover Bureau 
at Washington is sending out tons of typewritten literature that 
is designed to educate the people up to the necessity of being 
more economical and intelligent in their use of foodstuffs. 

~arenthetically and as a newspaper editor, | may remark that 
I think Mr. Hoover would get more publicity if he said less. 
The literary output of his bureau is so enormous that no one 
can read all of it, and so they don’t read any. 

- But this is beside the question—what I would point out is 
that all the work that is being done, all the arguments that are 
being urged, and all the inducements that are being offered 
for the conservation and increased production of food have 


| YOR the past ten or fifteen years we have heard a great deal 





reference to the economic aspects and factors of the problem, 
and ignore entirely its essentially human and social character. 
The truth is that Americans, especially the young Americans 
and the women, prefer to live in the city, and will not go back 
to the isolation of the farm even if agriculture is made twice or 
three times as profitable as it is. The people of this country— 
and here again I specify the young people—want money only 
as a means to an end, and that end is happiness. Their con- 
ception of happiness is not a plethoric bank account or a fertile 
and remunerative farm, but intercourse with their fellows upon 
terms of equality, the opportunity of seeing and being seen, an 
the social satisfaction of entertaining and being entertained. It 
may be said that this is a fallacious and unphilosophical con- 
ception, but it is‘a fact, and no legie can change it. Otherwise 
the tenement-house sections of our great cities would be depop- 
ulated within a year. Those who live there could, and know 
they could, earn more money and live in greater material com- 
fort and better sanitary conditions in the country, but they 
won’t move because they dread the loneliness of rural life. As 
an Irish woman put it to me the other day, “I want to be 
where I can gossip with my neighbors.” ' 

They like to feel free to enjoy themselves in their own way 
when the day’s work is done. If this were not so, there would 
be no servant problem in the United States, for the thousands 
of shop girls who are making from $7. to $10 a week and 
keeping themselves could earn just as much or more in domestic 
service and be at no expense for board or car-fare. As we 
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ascend the social scale, the same preference for city life is to be 
observed. Some centuries ago a Latin poet drew a charming pic- 
ture of Rus in Urbe, and the phrase describes about the only sort 
of country life to which the well-to-do aspire to-day. They want 
the charm of the country with the comfort and excitement of 
the city. There is hardly a man who lives in the city who would 
willingly go back to the country as a permanent place of resi- 
dence even if he were guaranteed a fifty per cent increase in 
his income. 

Living in the city, he gets up at seven or eight in the morn- 
ing, dresses in a comfortable room, eats a well-prepared break- 
fast, rides to his office in the trolley or the subway, does a day’s 
work, punctuated by a luncheon with his associates, and returns 
home at five or six o’clock to dinner and an evening of relaxa- 
tion with his family or friends. His wife and children have an 
opportunity for reasonable social intercourse. What he needs 
he can telephone for. He knows that the best doctors are within 
call; that the death rate, in New York City at least, is lower 
than it is in the country ~ that he can get the latest newspapers 
promptly and discuss their contents with his friends; and that 
the theater or any other form of purchasable entertainment 
that he craves is within easy reach. 

Contrast this with the life of even the most prosperous 
farmer. If he is to remain prosperous, he must be up at dawn. 
He finds it difficult to get and to retain either farm help or 
domestic servants. He is out of touch with the world. Even if 
he has an automobile and goes to the nearest town daily, the 
men that he meets there are not likely to be alert. His hours 
are long and his evenings, when they come, are spent either in 
solitude or in the society of a wife and children who are restive 
and complaining because they are denied the pleasures of the 
city, which seem to them so much more desirable than the 
delights and solitude of rusticity. 

The two pictures have been hastily drawn. They would 
probably be more true to life and the contrast would be 
heightened if I added a little more color to one and drab to the 
other, but this is unnecessary. What I have sought to make 
clear is that the cityward tendency of our American population 
cannot be checked by increasing the profit.to be derived from 
agriculture ; that the problem involved is social rather than eco- 
nomic ; and that we will not solve it until we have found a way 
to provide those who till the soil with the physical comfort, the 
human intercourse, and the entertainment that they crave and 
go to the city to obtain. “ A little farm well tilled, a little wife 
well willed, a little house well filled ” is no longer the ideal of 
the young American man or woman. 

The newspapers and the magazines have destroyed it by their 
portrayal of the thrill and the opportunity of the great city, 
and to it our boys and girls will go unless we can offer them 
something in the country that is equally alluring to their ambi- 
tion for social and intellectual intercourse or distinction— 
for, make no mistake, the average American is ambitious for 
distinction. He wants to see his name in the papers as having 
achieved something, and while opinions may differ as to the 
worthiness of his desires, there is no denying that the oppor- 
tunity of impressing one’s self upon the public is greater in the 
city than it is in the country. 

This is a condition and not a theory. How are we to meet it? 
For it must be met if any considerable portion of the popula- 
tion are to be induced to re-enter agricultural life. Life in an 
isolated farm-house, however great its emoluments, has no 
longer any attraction for the j =a youth. He wants the 
community and the opportunity for impressing himself upon its 
members. How shall we give it to him and at the same time 
make him a producer of the crops that society must have if it 
is to be fed and clothed? The answer, and the only answer, 
seems to be that we must industrialize farming as we have 
industrialized manufacturing. 

The land must be cultivated in larger tracts, to which the 
laborer can go for his day’s work, returning at night to a home 
that is contiguous to other homes whose proximity will enable 
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him to satisfy his craving for human society and intercourse. 
In some parts of the country they say the farm-hand works 
from “ kin to can’t,” meaning from the time he can see until it 
is dark. This will have to stop. The hours of agricultural labor 
must be conformed to those of the shop or factory. This will 
involve intensification and organization, but they are not im- 
possible. The automobile and the motor bicycle have solved the 
problem of transportation. There are many factory operatives 
who now live miles from their place of employment. Farm 
laborers could do the same. I believe that it is susceptible of 
proof that farming, scientifically conducted, can be made one of 
the most profitable industries in which men can engage. 

But it must be scientifically conducted. Costs must be accu- 
rately ascertained. The highest and truest economy, and not 
parsimony, must be practiced. Abundant capital and intelligent 
salesmanship must be emaployed. Good wages must be paid and 
every stimulant to effort applied. The crops for which the land 
is best suited must be grown. 

Labor-saving machinery must be used wherever it will take 
the place of men or animals. Executive ability of the highest 
order will be necessary, and those in charge of the enterprise 
must give their whole attention to it, making it a vocation and 
not an avocation, as it is for somany gentlemen farmers, to their 
own financial loss. 

It has been stated that over ten thousand men of affairs and 
fortune have offered to leave their business and serve the Govy- 
ernment without remuneration during the period of the war. 
Places cannot be found for them. I venture to suggest that 
some of them could render a very substantial service to their 
country and to society by undertaking the organization of a 
large farm with its labor based on a scientific industrial system 
within a reasonable distance of some populous city, and develop- 
ing it along the lines upon which their own business has been 
made successful. It would be chiefly a social and not an agri- 
cultural experiment. Of course practical farmers would have 
to be enlisted for the distinctively agricultural work. 

The necessary labor could be obtained in the towns. By 
organized motor transportation the men could be brought out 
in the morning and returned in the evening. An eight or ten 
hour day, something hitherto unknown on the farm, would be 
a necessary condition of employment, but I doubt whether it 
would, in the last analysis, be found an unprofitable way of 
working the land. If the experiment proved to be a success, as 
I confidently believe would be the case, the fact should be 
widely advertised and attested by a complete and certified 
record of the books and accounts. Such an experiment, if suc- 
cessful and the world were made acquainted with its success, 
would do more to advance the cause of American agriculture 
and food production than all the price guarantees that the credit 
of the United States Government could support. 

It might lead to the creation of many other agricultural 
operating companies. Their securities would become a legitimate 
investment for conservative capital, and engineering and execu- 
tive ability of the highest order would be attracted to their 
management. It is idle to say that the land cannot be obtained. 

Within ten or a dozen miles of many of our large cities fer- 
tile land is to be had at prices that are no higher than those 
asked for good farms that are well out in the country. The 
proximity of the markets, the saving in railway transportation, 
and the fact that the plan proposed does not involve the con- 
struction of any dwelling-houses, combine, moreover, to offset any 
disparity in cost. 

I know of at least. half a dozen cities in the vicinity of which 
such land is obtainable at reasonable figures. If it be true that 
“he who can make two ears of corn or two blades of grass to 
grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, 
deserves better of mankind and does more essential service to 
his country than the whole list of politicians put together,” then 
this is a suggestion that is entitled to the consideration of the 
patriot ; and it is in the hope that it may attract the attention of 
at least one such man that these lines have been written. 


See an editorial referring to this article on page 165.—Tur Eprrors. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


* HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of September 26, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tuer Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such wordsas are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together.] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: Victory First; Germany’s Un- 
derhand Methods; The War Aims of 
France. 
Reference: Pages 113, 114. 
Questions : 

1. Do you think there is sufficient proof 
to lead one to believe that the German 
Government consciously deceives the Ger- 
man people and that the German people 
blindly follow their leaders? 2. What is 
parliamentary government? Is it the same 
as representative government? Do the Ger- 
man people want a responsible Govern- 
ment ? 3. Discuss the several aspects of this 
quotation from The Outlook : “ Only a mili- 
tary defeat will convince the German peo- 
ple of the unreliability of their present 
absolute, although paternal, government.” 
4. The Outlook speaks of “ Germany’s un- 
derhand methods.” Describe the German 
teachings, national character, and ideals 
which account for such methods. 5. The 
Outlook reports that the German demo- 
erats are impotent. Explain why this is so. 
6. What is the Pan-Germanie doctrine? 
How has this doctrine affected the German 
people and the attitude of the outside world 
toward Germany ? 7. How has The Outlook 
shown the new French Premier “ interest- 
ing in more ways than one”’? According to 
him, what are the war aims of France? 
Discuss these. (If you are really interested 
in answering the questions asked under 
this topic and many similar questions, read 
during this fall and winter the following 
books: “The Soul of Germany,’ by 
T. Smith; “ What Germany Thinks,” by 
T. Smith ; “ I Accuse,” by a German ; “ The 
Pan-Germanic Doctrine,” published by 
Harper & Brothers; “ In the Claws of the 
German Eagle,” by A. R. Williams ; “The 
Pan-German Plot Unmasked,” by A. 
Chéradame ; “The German Emperor,” by 
C. F. Gauss ; “ Hurrah and Hallelujah,” by 
J.T. Bang; “ Because I Am a German,” 
by H. Fernau. 

B. Topic: Damages, Dismemberment, and 
Economic Leagues. 

Reference: Editorial, pages 118, 119. 

Questions : 

1. What is to be thought of The Outlook’s 
statement, “ It is indeed too soon for Amer- 
ica or her allies to think of peace or of 
definite terms of peace”? 2. ow has The 
Outlook po we its position as to “ puni- 
tive damages”? Do you consider its illus- 
trations apt? For what reasons do you 
agree or disagree with The Outlook’s posi- 
tion? 3. What does The Outlook say on 
economic leagues after this war?’ Do you 
think its reasoning sound? Why or why 
not? 4. Statein your own words what The 


Outlook has said in the last paragraph of 
this editorial. 5. As soon as German goods 
are back into the world’s markets are you 
going to purchase and use them ? 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic : Soldiers’ Insurance. 

Reference: Pages 121, 122; Editorial, 
pages 119, 120. 

Questions : 

1. According to Secretary McAdoo, what 
are the more important provisions of the 
War Insurance Bill? 2. How will these 
provisions work? 3. Do you think Mr. 
{cAdoo reasons well when he tells why 
families should be compensated? 4. Is the 
plan of insurance pro v0sed one of economy 
to the Nation? 5. iow is the question, 
“ Why must the Government provide this 
insurance?” answered by Mr. McAdoo? 
6. Tell what Mr. McAdoo says about pri- 
vate opposition to this plan of insurance. 
7. What is The Outlook’s opinion of the 
ered (Pages 119, 120.) What special 
eatures of the bill has it discussed ? Do 
you agree ? 

B. Topic: The Conscientious Objector. 
Reference: Pages 127, 128. 
Questions: 

1. Do you think Mr. Spargo goes too far 
when he says that “minorities have, and 
can have, no rights which conflict with the 
rights of the majority”? 2. How many 
guaranteed rights of minorities can you 
name? 3.In a democracy are there any 
inherent individual rights * This isa very 
fundamental question. 4. Who are the 
typical conscientious objectors as explained 
by Mr. Spargo? What does he think of 
them ? 5. Do you think there is any limit 
to the right of organized society to com- 
mand the service of the individual? Give 
several reasons. 6. What reasons can you 
give for and against the following : “The 
citizen who, for any reason whatsoever, 
refuses to perform any kind of war service 
should be deprived of his citizenship” ? 
7. Do you think that the granting of privi- 
leges to conscientious objectors is subver- 
sive of democracy? Argue this at some 
length. 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 


1. The safety of the modern world de- 
pends upon the permanent elimination of 
notions inherited from medizval despots. 
2. No self-government is or can be efficient. 
3. The shieeie of the conscientious ob- 
jector is wholly selfish. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for September 26, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Preconceived opinion, doctrinaire atti- 
tude, democratic impulses, defaulting, puni- 
tive damages, economic ostracism, potent, 
economic alliance, felonies, militate, pessi- 
mists. 
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Os ONE CAN LIVE WITHOUT ART mS) 


—BUT NOT SO WELL 












THE OLD Sone.—By Francis Day 


Cop. by Curtis & Cameron, Inc. 


For GIFTS and 
For YOUR HOME 


Unsurpassed for weddings, Christmas, birth- 
days. Also for adornment of our homes, schools, 
clubs; for elevation of taste in our children ; 
for our own daily enjoyment: “ One can live 
without art—but not so well.” 


Large Gallery of Subjects: We 
can show here but one of the 500 illus- 
trated in our catalogues (see below). You 
will find in them a choice of subjects of 
absorbing interest, from the great works 
of the Old Masters to the paintings of 
our own day—Corot and Inness land- 
seapes ; Abbey’s Holy Grail; the new 
mural decorations by Sargent and by 
Violet Oakley ; inspiring patriotic pic- 
tures: Subjects appropriate for every 
occasion and every room in the house. 

As to Quality,the Copley Prints 
received highest award gold medal from 
the French Government. ‘‘ Excellent,” 
says John S. Sargent. ‘* [ could not wish 
better.”,—Edwin A. Abbey. ‘‘So fine 
in quality.’’—Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

Of the Medici Prints the London 
Times says: * Their perfection is little 
short of amazing.” “In truth of color 
and of detail they are, for most practical 
purposes, replicas of the original paint- 
ings,”’ says Mr. Holmes, Directo~ of the 
I ational Call , London. 

Your Old Family Portraits re- 
encanta privately in the CopLrEy 

RINTS—from old daguerreotypes, faded 
photographs, tintypes, kodaks, ete.— 
make unique gifts to your relatives. Par- 
ticulars in Copley Catalogue (see below). 
How Obtained : Through art stores, or di- 


rect from us. We send on approval prepaid, 
and with no obligation of pureenss. 

Prices from only a few dollars (down to 25 
cents for Medici Miniatures) up to $25.00 for 
large sizes. Special attention to appropriate 
framing, at reasonable prices. . 

Illustrated Catalogues sent for 25 
cents each (stamps accepted), 50 cents for 
both. These are not oa catalogues, re- 
member; they are practically Illustrated 
Handbooks of Art. A the cost is 
deducted from a $2.50 purchase of the prints. 

The Copley Catalogue is of American art 

rints in rich sepia tone, some in color). The 

edici Catalogue is of the Old Masters (prints 
all in color). 

SEND NOW-—to give you the more time 
for careful Christmas selections. Address either 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


or the new American Branch of 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 
Offices : 255 Harcourt St.,. BOSTON 
Salesroom : Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 3 
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Real War-Time Economy 


War time is the time to cut your running Costs. 
comfort, but with less cost. 


Send Coupon below, and we will mail 
you our new illustrated book telling the 
Complete Story of Spencer Savings. 


INNA 


Live with 





Begin the cost-cutting with COAL. You pay vastly too 
much for it. Look at your coal bills. 


Our New Book Explains the Facts 


Just cut out and send the coupon 
asking for our new and elaborate Spen- 
cer Super-Standard Book. ‘This tells the 
whole story scientifically, yet with sim- 
plicity and with many illustrations. It 


You can cut that coal-cost by a sharp 25 to 40 per cent. this 
winter. 


At the same time you can have the added comfort of per- 
fectly Even Heat, and can reduce your work by 75 fer cent. 





All that by pulling out your old money-wasting, irregular, 
hard-work heater, and putting in a Spencer Super-Standara 
Heater. 


Do You Want the Facts ? 


The FACT of its coal-economy because of its ability to burn 
a low-priced coal which your present heater won’t burn, and 
no more tons 5 

The FACT of its half-action 
in mild weather, saving a wast- 
age of tons a season ; 

The FACT of its ability to 
tend itself all day while you for- 
get it; 

The FACT of its perfectly 


even heat with no ups and 
downs, at any degree desired. 


** Cut-out ’’ showing Magazine- 
Seed and Sloping Grates 





corner, 





ters 


will answer every question on the Spen- 
cer; also many vital questions on Heat- 
ing in general covered by no other book 
of its sort. You will realize that to 
replace your wasteful heater with a 
Spencer Super-Standard is like opening 
a coal mine of your own in your cellar. 
The Spencer is such a money-saver that 


tt is a war-time necessity. 


The SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
700 Board of Trade Building 
Scranton, Pa. 





BRANCHES: New York,101\ Park Ave.; 
Chicago, Railway Exchange ; Philadelphia, 
Otis Bldg.; Boston ,136 Federal St.;.S7. Louis, . 
Chemical Bldg.; Detroit, Ford Bldg. ; Buf- WN 
Salo, 1377 Main St.3 Denver, 230 Fif- ws 
teenth St.; J/¢énneapolis, Plymouth Ww 
Bldg.; Des Moines, Observatory Bldg. WS 


; WS 
. CANADA : SPENCER HEATER r 
ALL these FACTS we want Co. oF CANADA, Limited 
to explain to you. Use coupon in (Successor to The Waldon w 


Co.): Zoronto, 68 Ade- Ww 

laide St., E.; Montreal, oe =~ 

71 St. James St.; W7n- wW Md 

nipeg, 185 Port- wW ~) 
: WO 

age Avenue, E \\ re) 
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JO to]7 Rooms 
4 to 6 Baths 
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hotels—‘‘ Carlton Mansions, 


apartment.”’ 




















‘ON MANSIONS 


on of. Apartment Hlouses 


—and a distinctive restaurant service under Ritz-Carlton direction 


The Ritz~Ca rit 






R families of a certain status, when it becomes an obligation to 

maintain an establishment in New York, the Nation’s business and 

social capital, “Carlton Mansions,” the most advanced type of 
metropolitan home development (now about to open) offers an ideal and 
distinguished domicile. Perfect residential privacy, and a service and 
facilities for entertaining unapproachable and beyond anything house- 
keeping apartments have ever yet offered. 





The Ritz-Carlton, most distinguished of 


most dis- 


tinguished of apartment houses: associ- 
ated in a service without peer or precedent 
in the development of the ‘* housekeeping 


By exclusive arrangement, ‘‘ Carlton 
Mansions”’ offers the full Ritz-Carlton 
restaurant service in ‘‘ Carlton Mansions 
i own beautiful restaurant, or on reasonable 
a notice, in its residents’ apartments. This 
service means a practical solution of the 
problems of entertaining and the servant 
problem, and, added to the advantage of 
a location in the heart of the city’s exclu- 
sive social, .hotel, and club activities 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co. 
414 Madison Ave., New York 


Mark Rafalsky & Company 


56 West 45th St., New York 


999 


—__| 
nay pS to $75,000. 
~ 7 
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Rentals-*6000. 


Warren & Wetmore 
Architects 


(Park-Madison Avenues, Forty-seventh 
and Forty-eighth Streets, just opposite the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel), it makes ‘* Carlton 
Mansions ’’ an incomparable residence in 
New York. 

Unequaled privacy: Private entrances, 
private passenger and service elevators, 
private foyers, private laundries for exclu- 
sive use of one apartment. Rooms of man- 
sion-like, spacious proportions (all outside, 
including servants’ quarters); unusual . 
closet room ; open fireplaces. Great inner 
Italian Garden, wider than a city street, 
with double driveways to private entrances. 

For floor plans and further information 
write to the undersigned Associated Agents: 


Pease & Elliman 


340 Madison Ave., New York 
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Do you know, ill 
health or chronic ailments, 
in nine out of ten cases are due to 
improper food, poor circulation, 
insufficient exercise, ‘incorrect 
breathing and incorrect poise. 


AAT Hf 
AY | 
‘hi 


Remove those unnatural con- 
ditions and your ailments vanish. 

This may surprise you, but I am 
doing it daily; I have done it for 


i eighty thousand women. 
} Without Drugs 


I will send you letters of endorse. 








} ment from eminent physicians and 

R tell you how I would treat you 

| Physicians endorse my work—their 
wives and daughters are my pupils. 


Don't let writing a letter stand 
between you and good Acalth, ani- 
: mation, Correct Weight and a Perfect 


Figure. Write me now—today—while 

this —< is uppermost. If you 
j will tell me in confidence vour 
| height, weight, and your ailments, 
' 1 will tell you if I can help you 


/ Susanna Cocroft 
} Dept. 8. 624 Michigan Blvd. 


You Can Be So Well 


Chicago, Ill. 





THE GIANT HEATER 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to round wick lamp or gas jet (naked 

flame or mantle burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. Homer Smith, Wyoming, Del., writes: 

** We have used your giant heater in cur home 
five years and are certain it saves us a ton of coal 
a year, besides its convenience." 

POSTPAID, BLACK IRON, $1.00; 
BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed FREE. 


THE GIANT HEATER CO., 662 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
< When you notify The Outlook 
Important to Subscribers of a change i come address, 
both old and new address should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
FLY A SERVICE FLAG 
FROM YOUR HOME 
country in Army, Navy, Marines, 
etc. Bill in Congress to make flag 
official. Size 36x24’; red border, white field, one blue star 


Show the patriotism of pons house- 
hold by letting passersby see how 
for every man in service; fast colors, durable bunting, 
well sewed. Sent postpaid for $2—any number of stars. 


many of its men are serving the 
U.S. SERVICE FLAG CO., 1247 Schofield Bldg,, Cleveland, 0. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present in this department each ‘month an article 
treating some phase of the country’s commercial 
development. Thesé articles will be educational in 
character and will set forth in a comprehensive way 
the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. This de- 

rtment is designed to be of service to readers of 

e Outlook, and inquiries in regard to industrial 
subjects will be answered by letter or in these pages. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to the 
Industrial Editor of The Outlook, 381 4th Ave., N.Y. 


MUSIC AND THE AMER- 
ICAN HOME 


HOW THE BROADENING INFLUENCE 
OF GOOD MUSIC IS REACHING 
AMERICAN HOMES 
** Show me the home wherein music dwells, and 


I shall show you a ha peaceful, and con- 
tented home.’’—Henry WP. Lonefe low. 


HE influence of music is as old as 
mankind itself. Even the most primi- 
tive savages uttered uncouth sounds 
in an attempt to express emotion and 

an instinctive sense of rhythm. The origin 
of music is lost in antiquity. Derived prob- 
ably from man’s sense of rhythm, it first 
found expression through the bone whistles 
of the prehistoric cave man, the reed pipes 
of East Indian and Japanese tribes, and 
the tom-toms of the savages of Central 
Africa. Among the ancient cultured na- 
tions, the Assyrians, Egyptians, and He- 
brews, the stringed lute was much in favor, 
as we find from their inscriptions left on 
walls and monuments. In Greece the first 
theory of the musical scale was evolved. The 
typical instruments of the Greeks were the 
lyre and flute, but all music with them was 
merely accessory to the dance, religious 
ceremonials, the chanting of poetry, or the 
drama. 

From the beginning of the Christian era 
to the seventeenth century music was de- 
veloped as an art in the shadow of the 
Church, and as an accessory to religious ob- 
servances was peaceful, calm, and mystical. 

There ined, ose other feelings and 
emotions to be expressed besides the relig- 
ious. This was effected by the dance and 
the song. 

At the close of the sixteenth and the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century a group 
of musicians in Italy, trying to invent a kind 





of music suitable for dramatic purposes, . 


succeeded in founding modern opera. 

Solo parts with string accompaniment 
were cultivated by song writers in the 
Netherlands, Spain, Italy, and England. 
Such songs were often sung to the accom- 
paniment of the lute. This instrument, 
which was extremely popular all through the 
Middle Ages, was pear-shaped and made 
somewhat like the modern mandolin, but 
with a longer neck and with many more 
strings. Some lutes of Eastern make had 
strings of twisted silk and beautiful inlaid 
decorations of ivory or mother-of-pearl. 

The popular household instruments in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries were the various forerunners of 
the pianoforte—the harpsichord, clavichord, 
dulcimer, virginal, and spinet, to mention 
a few of them. 

Queen Elizabeth is said to have been a 
skilled performer on the virginal. The tone 
of all these instruments was extremely thin, 
and there was no way of sustaining it as 
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Music and the American Home (Continued) 
there is on the modern pianoforte. About 
1720 the pianoforte was invented by Cris- 
tofori, of Florence, but it did not come 
into general use till some time later. 

The violin, in its modern form, and its 
kindred string instruments came into gen- 
eral use in the sevénteenth century. It was 
derived from the monochord and lyre of 
the Greeks and the supposedly Moorish 
rebec. The finest violins ever made were 
produced by the famous families of violin- 
makers in Cremona—the A mati and Stradi- 
vari. The present style of bow was added 
in 1780, and the violin has remained the 
same up to the present day. 

From these early instruments all the 
modern string instruments were evolved, 
and our wind instruments have been devel- 
— from the shell, horn, and reed pipes 
of antiquity. 

Every race also has its folk-songs based 
on legendary or historical events. The 
words and generally the music of these 
folk-songs have originated among the com- 
mon people and are extensively used by 
them. Some of the older nations have hun- 
dreds of such songs which have been passed 
down from one generation to another. 

The music lover of to-day has the music 
of all ages and nations at his command and 
a wide range of instruments for its per- 
formance. Yet there lies a grave danger in 
treating music too much as an art reserved 
for the enjoyment of a limited number of 
devotees. Americans have long been prone 
to regard music as a luxury ora light form 
of entertainment. For that reason Euro- 
peans have been inclined to regard Ameri- 
cans as an “unmusical people.” ‘The average 
European is brought up to look at music 
quite differently. Music to him is a vital 
part of every-day life. It is not some- 
thing to be heard only in some special 
place or on some grand occasion. It is an 
expression of Life—of life’s joys and sor- 
rows, man’s longings and imaginings. Mu- 
sic with him is not a mere passing whim, 
but a necessity. It must express his own 
inner life, and must also transmit to him 
the musical thought and feeling of the out- 
side world. 

That ancient wise man of China, Con- 
fucius, said: “ Desire ye to know whether 
a land is well governed and its people have 
good morals, hear its music.’’ The creation 
of a more widespread appreciation of good 
music upon the part of a people is a laud- 
able work, and its educational value of the 
very highest. The part played by leading 
American manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments in educating the popular musical 
taste has been important. 

Tlie leading pianoforte manufacturers of 
this country have been pioneers in intro- 
ducing the American public to good music. 
They have maintained concert halls, se- 
cured the services of some of the finest 
artists, and arranged excellent free pro- 
grammes for the Denefit of any one who 
might be interested in the pianoforte. Such 
free demonstrations have served to direct 
the interest of students of the piano along 
artistic lines and enabled them to hear the 
rendering of the best music by well-known 
artists. This work has greatly encouraged 
the general use of the piano in the home. 
Many of these manufacturers supply promi- 
nent artists with concert pianos and also 
advertise the appearance of these artists 
through booklets and periodicals, thus in- 
ducing the public to patronize such con- 
certs and broaden their knowledge of good 
music. 

But it has been only since the invention 
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Salt Mackerel 


Direct from the Fishing Boats to You 


+ 
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It’s thirty-three - years, come next 
September, since | began supplying 
the choicest of Gloucester’s famous 
mackerel direct. to the homes of 
families throughout the country. 


Our Own Home Kind 


People here in Gloucester, the leading fish 
port of America, laughed at me when I be- 
gan to sell mackerel by mail. They didn’t 
realize how hard it is for other people to get 
good fish. But I did. So I decided to make 
it easy for everybody, everywhere, to have 
full-flavored, wholesome fish, the kind we 
pick for our own eating here at Gloucester. 
65,000 families are buying 


TU he 


Your pail is ready—fat, meaty, juicy mackerel— 
if send no money—try the fish first. 
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Grank 6. Aurea PRESIDENT 
Fall Mackerel, Fat and Tender 


Most of the fish your dealer can buy are 
Spring fish, thin, i. and tasteless. What 
I’ve selected for you are Fall fish, hey aan 
fat with the true salty-sea mackerel flavor. 
We clean and wash them before weighing. 
You pay only for net weight. No heads and 
no tails. Just the white. thick, meaty ps 
tions—the parts that make the most deli- 
cious meal imaginable. You probably have 
never tasted salt mackerel as good as mine. 


Send No Cash— 
Try the Mackerel First 


I want you to know before you pay that 
my fish will please you. If 





from us today. 


Fishmen for Gen- 
erations 

You see, I know fish. My 
folks, ’way back, have always 
been fishmen. They helped 
found Gloucester in 1623. My 
boyhood days were spent 
aboard fishing boats. Catch- 
ing fish, knowing the choicest 
and picking ’em gut, cleaning 
and curing them the right 





Such a Good Breakfast! 


A fat, tender, juicy Davis’ today, and I’ll ship at once a 
Mackerel broiled to a siz- 
zling brown; some butter, 
a sprinkling of pepper, a 
touch of lemon, if you wish 
—how good it smells, how 
tempting it looks, how it 
tickles the palate, and oh, 
how it satisfies |—the favorite 
breakfast dish of thousands, 


there is any possibility of a 
risk, I want it to be at my 
expense. Just mail the coupon 


pail of my mackerel contain- 
ing 1 Ofish, each fish sufficient 
for 3 or 4 people, all charges 
prepaid, so that your family 
can have a real Gloucester 
treat Sunday morning. 
Then—if my mackerel are 
not better than any you have 
ever tasted, send back the 
rest at my expense. 








way, has been my life’s job. 
Thirty Years’ Development 


Today our business is housed in a modern, 
four-story, concrete building, with 20,000 
square feet of floor space ; fitted with the 
most improved and sanitary equipment for 
cleaning and packing fish. Standing at the 
water’s edge, the Teheomen’s eatches are 
brought right into the building. They go to 
your table with “‘the tang of the sea”’ in 
them. 
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If you are pleased with them— 
and I’m sure you will So—cenl me $3.90, 
and at the same time ask for ‘* Descriptive 
List of Davis’ Fish,’’ sold only direct, never 
to dealers, 
Remember : Meat, flour, potatoes, everything 
gone ’way up in price. In comparison, 
Davis’ mackerel islow. An economical food— 
so good to eat, so nutritious ! 
The ‘‘Sea Food Cook Book” that goes Fa 
with the fish will tell you just how to 
ee them. 7 Frank E. 
fail the compen now with your #” Davis Co., 
business card, letterhead or 7 969 Central Wharf, 
reference. 4 Gloucester. Mass. 
Frank E. / ces 
Davis Co. 7° of Davie Mackerel "to 
col 
262 Central Wharf, 7 sufficient ari 3 m4 4 pm My "7 
Gloucester, 
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agree to remit $3.90 in ten days 
7 or return the fish. 
Mass. 
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Reg. Trade-Mark 


Table Cloths and Napkins 





are abundantly supplied to meet every household linen need, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties of manufacture and transportation. Prices 
of necessity are continually advancing. They are undoubtedly lower 
now than they will be even a few months hence. It is, therefore, the 
part of wisdom and thrift to fill your linen requirements at this time, 
whether for your own use or for Holiday gifts. 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 


“The Linen Store” 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Reg. Trade-Mark 





2 x 2 yds. for tables 42 to 48 in. wide—$4.75, 5.00, 5.50, 6.00, 6.50, 


to 21.00. 


2% x 2M yds. for tables 50 to 54 in. wide—$5.25, 6.50, 7.00, 8.00, 


to 30.00. 


2% x 2% yds. for tables 60 to 66 in. wide—$6.75, 7.00, 8.00, 9.00, 


to 40.00. 


3 x 3 yds. for tables 72 to 84 in. wide—$19.50, 28.50, 32.50, 45.00 


to 52.50. 


Longer Cloths in proportion. 
Napkins, all sizes from 16 to 31 in.—$3.25 per dozen up to 64.50 
according to size, pattern and quality. 





IN 


Fancy Table Linens 





listing. 
Madeira Embroidery 


6-inch Doilies, $2.25 to 9.00 per 


The infinite variety of this department prevents any adequate = 


Hemstitched Damask 
Cloths and Napkins 

















doz. Napkins, $5.50, 6.75, 7.50 to 
8-inch Doilies, $3.25 to 13.50 ‘ 13.50 doz. : = 
per doz. Cloths, 36 to 54 inches square, = 
10-inch Doili $4.50 to 21.00 $1.75 to 8.50 each. = 
peceege — eo oe Luncheon and Dinner Sets, 2 to 4 = 
pes - hae yards long, $12.50 to 50.00 set. = 
= 24-inch Centerpieces, $1.75 tO A most interesting collection of == 
E 10.50 each. Italian Needlework in Luncheon = 
FE Tea Napkins, $5.50, 6.25, 6.75, and Tea Sets, Tray Cloths, = 

E 7.50 up. Scarfs, etc. 
Send for new Fall Catalogue = 
Fw 
cise |“‘Dont-Snore’ 
Ont-snore 





I can improve your fgure— 
build up your strength—fill out 
your neck, chest, et 

I KNOW I can because I have 
helped over 35,000 women gain 10 
to 35 pounds. 


One pupil writes: ‘ One 
year ago I weighed only 
roo pounds—now | weigh 
126, and oh, I teel so well 


and se rested! 

I can help you attain your 
proper weight In your room, 
Without drugs By scientific, 
natural methods such as your 
physician approves 

If you only realized how surely, 
how easily howinexpensively your 
weight can be increased, | am cer- 
tain you would write me at once 

Tell me your faults of health or 
figure. I respect your confidence 
and I will send you my booklet, 
free, showing you how to stand 
and walk correctly 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 8, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


CUEEEEEEOOUCOCOOEERREROOOOOeCEREGECOROORODE 








STOPS SNORING ‘STOPS Mi Gt. Britain. latents 
‘ PS MOUTH BREAT. 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box oe 


RED GUM 


“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


IS INCREASING ITS LE. 4 
VORITE TRIM IN GREAT BUILDINGS 


WHOSE OWNERS SEEK DISTINCTION 


AS WELL AS INTELLIGEN 
AND PROVED DURABILITY 


Ask your architect to investigate 


D GUM 


Enjoy Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Write for Booklet 
GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 
1323 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Music and the American Home (Continued) 
and perfection of the mechanical reproduc- 
tion of music in all its forms that the 
musical education of the American people 
has become almost universal. The player- 
piano and talking-machine have provided 
means for putting music into every Ameri- 
can home without the necessity of learning 
to perform on any particular musical in- 
strument. This has been brought about by 
American inventive genius, so that one can 
now listen to a re-creation of the perform- 
ance of the world’s most famous pianoforte 
artists by merely pedaling or turning on 
an electric current, or can lene a reproduc- 
tion of the voice of Caruso by turning a 
erank or pushing a switch. Such instru- 
ments can now be secured at very moderate 
prices and on very easy terms, so as to be 
well within the reach of the average Ameri- 
can family. Thus these inventive and pro- 
gressive manufacturers are literally “ put- 
ting music into every American home.” 

But the mere manufasture and selling of 
these music-reproducing instruments is only 
a small part of the service which the most 
progressive manufacturers are now render- 
ing to the public. A large majority of the 
purchasers of such instruments need to have 
their musical tastes properly directed and 
must learn to distinguish good music from 
mere “ragtime.” It is in such work that 
the manufacturers are spending thousands 
of dollars and issuing large amounts of the 
most interesting and instructive literature 
on musical subjects. 

One manufacturer of talking-machines 
issues a monthly magazine which is circu- 
lated through dealers for the purpose of 
promoting a vigorous, healthy interest in 
the best music. This magazine now has a 
circulation of 200,000 copies and is full of 
helpful musical comment. Its aim is to 
a its readers thoroughly conversant 


with all that is going on in the musical 
world. This company is also supporting an 
educational movement that is carried on to 
promote a love for good music in the home. It 
consists of a co-operative news service which 
is sending stories and general news items on 
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Music and the American Home (Continued) 
music to newspapers and magazines with- 
out cost to those who receive the service. 

Another well-known _ talking-machine 
company is doing a remarkable amount of 
educational work along many varied lines. 
This company maintains an educational 
department which has a large force of lec- 
turers and demonstrators visiting the vari- 
ous Chautauquas, women’s clubs, schools, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
oftentimes church recitals. This company 
has been doing a remarkable work in de- 
veloping the use of the talking-machine in 
schools. It proceeds on the theory that 
many of our best sentimental songs, such 
as “ My Old Kentucky Home ” or “ The Old 
Oaken Bucket,’ with their symbolism of 
home, have a strong influence upon the 
emotional development of boys and girls. 
Parts of the best operas are also given, and 
folk-songs which supplement stories told 
by the teacher. This is a new development 
in school work which is rapidly growing in 
favor, as shown by the fact that this par- 
ticular machine is now in use in the public 
and private schools of 5,225 towns and 
cities throughout the country. This com- 
pany has also published a “ Book of the 
Opera ” which gives the story of all of the 
best-known operas and a list of selections 
from each, so that one can listen to practi- 
cally the whole of his favorite opera while 
sitting comfortably at home. 

By means of the talking-machine the 
voices of Caruso or of Melba or of Mme. 
Matzenauer, or the equally wonderful tones 
of Kubelik or Pedaeeshi, may be heard 
in the humblest home from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, and may be preserved for many 
years to come. Thus the enjoyment of the 
world’s greatest artists is brought within the 
reach of all, and who can gainsay that this is 


_a service to the people of America which is 


deserving of the most hearty recognition ? 

Some one has said that “ music is the 
fourth great essential need of human na- 
ture—first food, then raiment, then shelter, 
then music.” If there be any truth in this 
saying, then the purveyor of music fills a 
human need as truly as does the grocer, 
the tailor, or the builder. 








Faces 
Made 
Young 


I will tell the secret of 
a youthful face to any 
woman whose appear- 
ance shows that time or 
illness or other cause 
is pret day te her the 
charm of girlhood beauty. 
I will show how without 
cosmetics, creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vi- 
brators, ‘‘beauty’’ treatments ‘ 
or other artificial means, she can take the look 
of age from her countenance. I want every 
woman, young or middle aged, who has a single 
facial defect to know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and ‘“‘crow’s feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up ugly hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. | 
will explain all this to any woman who will write 
to me. I will show how five minutes daily with 
my simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


I absolutely guarantee results. No woman 
need be disappointed. I offer the exercises at 
my risk. Let me tell you about them. Write 
for my Free Book (sent in plain sealed envelope). 
It will tell you just what to do to bring back 
firmness to the facial muscles and tissues and 
smoothness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 1052 Garland Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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made Strathmore Paper Say its Say 
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Avenue is as much a state of mind as it 
is a thoroughfare—is admirably suggested to 
the reader of B. Altman & Company’s Com- 
memoration Book, by the very look and feel 
of the Strathmore Papers used. 


In texture and color these Strathmore Papers 
express the luxury, the substantiality and the 
beauty that is Fifth Avenue—and Altman’s. 


They say the Advertiser's say. 


PPP re PP > 


Write for a copy of “The Language of Paper,” a new 
; booklet by Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Arts. It will 
help you find the particular Strathmore Paper that 
expresses the idea of your business. 
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3-in-One 
Oil does it immediately and 
positively. 
Simply buy a 25¢ 3-in-One Handy 
Oil Can and squirt the oil along the 
edges of the leaves and on the ends 
of the spring. 

The #in-One will penetrate to the innermost 
parts, stopping the squeak, making new springs 
lose their stiffness, making any spring ride easier 
and preventing rust. 

85% of spring breakage is caused by rust 
coated leaves sticking together. 
3-in-One also is fine for magnets; makes 
Fords crank easier and shines up the 

body and metal parts of a car like new. 


Automobile Circular 
FREE and sample of 3-in- 

One. Send for them. 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 AEG. Broadway, New York 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 


Cousin Julia. By Grace Hodgson Flandrau. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.40. 


A clever woman is cousin Julia, who ap- 
plies Western business efficiency methods 
to the task of marrying off her daughters 
with not quite the success her cleverness 
deserves. 

Dormie One, and Other Golf Stories. By 
Holworthy Hall. The Century Company, New 
York. $1.35. 

Green Jacket (The). By Jennette Lee. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1.35. 

The story of a woman detective who not 
only brings evil doers to book but per- 
suades them to become honorable, happy 
people. 

King Coal. By Upton Sinclair. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

A semi-fictitious account of labor condi- 
tions in coal camps, based on the horrible 
incidents of the Colorado mining war. 
King in Babylon (A). By Burton E. Steven- 

son. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

There is an element of occultism and 
grisly horror in this tale of how a “ movie ” 
was made in Egypt. Yet it is not without 
fun, and it certainly is vivid and thrilling. 
Ladies Must Live. By Alice Duer Miller. The 

Century Company, New York. $1.25. 

A cynical but clever story about the 
female pirates of society who live only to 
capture men or (more delightful still) 
recapture them from their first owners. 
The chief pirate of the tale is reformed by 
love—a regrettable concession to fiction 
convention. Thackeray’s Becky Sharp 
didn’t reform ! 

Long Live the King. By Mary Roberts Rine- 
, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

A pleasing story of a boy prince and the 
conspiracies that revolved about his succes- 
sion to the throne. Otto is a natural and 
friendly chap even if he is a prince, and 
his adventures with his American boy ac- 
—— are jolly. There is plot in 
abundance. 

Party (The), and Other Stories. By Anton 
Chekhov. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

Immensely clever tales of Russian life 
by one who was a master of his art, who 
has vivid imaginative power. 

BIOGRAPHY 


Life of John Wilkes. By Horace Bleackley. 
The John Lane Company, New York. $5. 


An elaborate and thorough study of 
“Liberty Wilkes,” democrat, and perhaps 
demagogue also, but one of the most brill- 
iant figures of the England of George III 
and Dr. Johnson. The personal faults of 
the man are not concealed. The author has 
painstakingly dug out much new material 
about Wilkes. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Understanding the Scriptures. By Francis 
J. McConnell. (Mendenhall Lectures.) The 
Methodist Book Concern, New York. 75c. 


A needed and valuable book is the vol- 
ume of essays thus entitled. The geogra- 
pher of an elevated region notes its lofty 
peaks and the trend of its highland before 
exploring its intricate valleys. Not doin 
the like with the Bible, as Dr. MeConnel 
has done, results in misunderstanding it. 
Avoiding discussion . of particulars, he 
points to commanding principles. These 
stand forth successively: the Bible is the 
Book of Life, the Book of Humanity, the 
Book of God, the Book of Christ, the Book 


of the Cross. These essays, characteristi- 


eally evangelical, are on good terms with 
science, philosophy, and Biblical criticism, 
and are vigorous and gripping in literary 
style. 
Victorious Faith (The). By Horatio W. 
Dresser. Harper & Brothers, New York. $1. 
This is a fresh war book of peculiar 
value from an unexpected source. Mr. 
Dresser, widely esteemed as the apostle 
of the Mes | New Thought movement, 
regards the war as a holy war for spiritual 
and eternal values, “a process of moral puri- 
fication on a universal scale.” Its “ impell- 
ing efficiency” is the immanent Spirit of 
God. Its movement is toward that “ full- 
ness of being which we call spiritual 
Democracy.” Jesus “ inculeated the ideal 
of a heavenly democracy on earth in the 
light of the necessary adaptation to the 
world.” “ The insane ruler across the sea ” 
may have to be forcibly restrained as well 
as the violently insane across the street. 
“ Use physical forces as means ; do not let 
them use you.” Adaptation to the case in 
hand by the Gespel rule of choosing the 
higher good is “ the test of Christian faith,” 
and its way to victory. 
HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 
Constitutional Conventions: Their Na- 
ture, Powers, and Limitations. B 
Roger Sherman Hoar, A.B. Little, Brown 
Co., Boston. $2. 
Economic Development of Modern Eu- 
rope. By Frederick Austin Ogg. Ph.D. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Mexican Problem (The). By Clarence W. 
_— Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
1 


Social History of the American Family 
(A). From Colonial Times to the Present. B 
Arthur W. Calhoun. Vol. I—Colonial Period. 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland. 

WAR BOOKS| 

North American Idea (The). By James A. 
Macdonald, LL.D. Cole Lectures for 1917, Van- 
derbilt University. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

The central thought of the distinguished 
Canadian author is that the United States 
and Canada are indissolubly bound together 
as “ trustees for humanity ” by the North 
American idea of Liberty, Democracy, and 
Humanity, “the battle-cry of the world’s 
freedom.” Not only while warring down 
the “slaughtering Hun,” but in now disci- 
plining mind, conscience, and will for the 
stern conflict of ideas to continue after 
brute force has been overcome. In this 
conflict “our college class-rooms are the 
strategic heights.” The two North Amer- 
ican democracies are ‘ Europe’s second 
chance,” for “the North American idea is 
pervading the world.” 

Of prominent importance is Dr. Mac- 
donald’s enlightening review of United 
States history, and that of the Dominion. 
Of the latter he exposes great ignorance 
among us. Startling is his exposure of 
General Bernhardi’s secret mission hither 
in 1913 to prepare Germans for mischief 
among us in the coming war. Count von 
Bernstorff, recently Ambassador, is also pil- 
loried as a “ privileged scoundrel,” of whose 
infamy there is ovens of which “ not the 
half has yet been told.” 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ammunition for Final Drive on Booze. 
By the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. The 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. $1.50. 

War Food. Practical and Economical Methods of 
Keeping Vegetables, Fruits, and Meats. By 
Amy L. Handy. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 75c. 
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SCRIBNER PUBLICATIONS 





Mankind 
Racial Values and the Racial Prospect 
By Seth K. Humphrey 


This untechnical study, based upon 
the accepted principles of the action 
of heredity and environment, 
directly upon many of the pressing 
questions of the day and of the 
moment—such, for instance, as that of 
immigration, and even by strong im- 

lication upon that of conscription. 

ut only incidentally ; it is, in fact, 
a broad study of racial values as they 
have affected and as they will affect 
civilization and human progress ac- 
cording to their relation and com- 
bination. $1.50 net 


My War Diary 
By Madame Waddington 


Mad Waddington, who, as all 
readers know, has described with 
rare vividness almost every phase of 
the brilliant social and political life 
she has taken part in, could not fail 
when she turned to the years of the 
war to make a chronicle of almost 
unique interest. $1.50 net 





On the Right of the 
British Line 
By Captain Gilbert Nobbs, L.R.B. 


This is the simple, direct narrative 
by a young English officer of his 
brief but intense experience at the 
front in the battle of the Somme, in 
which he was blinded and captured, 
and of his life in German hospitals 
and prison camps until released as 
unfit for service. $1.25 net 


Greater Italy 
By William Kay Wallace 


The unification of Italy, her com- 

ial and political development, 

her entry into the Triple Alliance 

and her emancipation from it are set 
forth in this timely volume. 

With maps. $2.50 net 





Beyond 
By John Galsworthy 


‘* Told with an art never surpassed 
in his former writings. His analysis 
of hearts is searching and inerrant to 
a degree seldom approximated in 
our current literature.’"—New York 
Tribune. 

** Galsworthy’s ‘ Beyond ’ is prob- 
ably the most important work of 
fiction of the last few months.”— 
New York Evening Post. $1.50 net 





| PUBLISHED OCT. 5th | 





In Happy Valley 
By John Fox, Jr. 


Illustrated by F. C. YOHN 

Happy Valley and St. Hilda’s are 
the centre of the comedy and tragedy 
in which Allaphair, Christopher, 
Parson Small, the Angel, the Pope 
the Marquise of Queensberry, and 
the Goddess play their parts, some- 
times amusing, sometimes pathetic. 
Always they stand out as real le 
of the mountains—notable additions 
to the gallery of Kentucky moun- 
taineers with which Mr. Fox has for 
somany years enriched our literature. 
They have taken a place not only in 
the books that are permanently read, 
but on the stage, the film, in 
music. This is Mr. Fox’s first book 
of fiction in four years and it will re- 
ceive a wide welcome. $1.35 net 





CHARLES 
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New, Original, Unique 


Brother Cushman’s 


Post Mark 


Collection Book 
for the 


United States 


FOR THE BOY OR GIRL 
A GIFT WORTH WHILE 


This book is intended to encour- 
age, ina very unusual way, thedesire 
for a wider knowledge about the 
Important and Historical Cities 
and Towns in the United States. 
Every letter that goes through 
the mail bears some Post Mark, 
and these can easily be collected in 
many ways. As collected they 
direct attention to many of the 
Historical, Patriotic, and Impor- 
tant Places in the United States. 
Teachers and parents will quickly 
grasp the educational possibilities 
of this book, and every one, young 
and old, who is fond of collecting 
will appreciate it. 


Many spaces for Post Marks, under 
the various State headings, contain 
suggestions for the collector. For 
example—under Massachusetts will 
be found spaces marked as follows: 
“Capital of State,” “Seat of Har- 
vard University,” “Old Whaling 
Port,” “Centre of Witchcraft Agita- 
tion,” etc. The Post Marks needed 
for these would be Boston, Cambridge, 
New Bedford, Salem, etc. 

There are spaces in the book for 
over 2,500 Post Marks, the pages 
being arranged by States, each page 
accommodating 28 Post Marks. A 
number of original Post Marks are 
given with each book to start the 
collection. Size of book 84% x 103 
inches, bound in heavy boards. Price 
One Dollar, carriage prepaid to any 
address in the United States. 


We will send a copy of this book 
in combination with a new yearly 
Subscription to The Outlook, for 
Four Dollars and Twenty-five Cents 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 





THE OUTLOOK 


A STATE FAIR “SPELLING 
BEE” 


The old-fashioned spelling bee was ve 
popular a generation ago, though when it 
took the form of a public contest it had 
certain disadvantages, not to say dangers. 
It was productive of many heartburnings 
on the part of those who “ missed” in the 
excitement of a public oral contest, and the 
competing pupils who ran the orthographic 
gauntlet of “ phthisic,” « — “ caout- 
choue,” “ puisne,” “ bdellium,” ete., were 
occasionally wrought up to a painful state 
of mental agitation by the crdeal. Never- 
theless the spelling bee certainly proved a 
most effective means of arousing interest 
in orthography and promoting the skill of 
children in the art of assembling in proper 
order the letters of the large number of 
“hard” words with which the English 





THE WINNERS OF THE STATE FAIR SPELLING 
BEE, AND ITS ORIGINATOR 

Left to right: Leslie Lewis, Hildred Owen, Com- 

missioner Wilson, Leland Silliman, Vivian Rohr 


language is blessed. So there has recently 
been an official revival of the spelling bee 
in New York, under the leadership of 
Commissioner Charles G. Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and Dr. John H. 
Finley, State Commissioner of Education. 
To promote interest in the bee four prizes 
were offered, amounting to $50 in all, to be 
awarded to the power? contestants at the 
State Fair in Syracuse, held September 
10-15. Each county of the State was rep- 
resented by the champion speller of its local 
schools. The State Fair Commission paid 
the railway fare of each young contestant 
to Syracuse and furnished free admission 
to the Fair Grounds. A correspondent 
sends us this lively description of the con- 
test, with the accompanying picture of the 
winners : 


Long before the hour appointed, on the 
day set for the “bee,” the boys and girls 
entitled to take part in it began to arrive. 
There were big Seas and little boys, tall 
girls and tiny girls. At the entrance gates 
they. were met by young women wearing 
bright “Spelling Bee” sashes, and thence 
were conducted to headquarters. 

From the very beginning it was evident 
that the contestants were eager with antici- 
pation, ready for the ordeal ahead of them, 
and without signs of nervousness. To be 
sure, each and every one had the confidence 
inspired by previously winning the cham- 
pionship of school and district, ——— 
and county ; and in recognition of this skill 
Commissioner Wilson presented to each 
contestant a certificate of proficiency just 
before the beginning of the contest. 

Directly afterward, in the amphitheater 
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of the dairy building, with hundreds of 
parents and friends earnestly looking on, 
the contest began. Commissioner John H. 
Finley, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, pronounced the words.. But so pro- 
ficient did the pupils prove that by noon 
only three out of the fifty contestants 
assembled had been “ spelled down.” The 
Commissioners and district superintendents 
in charge began to look serious. They de- 
bated whether or not it would be possible 
to spell the boys and girls down on the 
five-thousand-word list that had been pre- 
pared by the Department of Education. 

After luncheon the contest was resumed. 
At three o’clock the Commissioners looked 
still more puzzled, for not a dozen contes- 
tants were “down.” Then written contests 
were resorted to, but even at 4:30 o’clock 
about sixteen still remained standing. 
It -was then decided to resort to a sup- 
plementary list of words not on the pre- 
scribed list, but composed of difficult words 
ry chosen to be used only in emer- 
gency. By this means the remaining six- 
teen contestants were reduced to eight, one 
of whom—a little girl—had fainted during 
the day but had resolutely gone back into the 
contest. Of the remaining eight the four 
winners were finally declared, very late in 
the afternoon. They were: First place, Les- 
lie Lewis, of Schenectady County ; second, 
Hildred Owen, a young girl from Ononda 
County ; third, me Silliman, of Suifclk 
County; and, fourth, Vivian Rohr, of 
Westchester County. The prizes were then 
awarded to these winners in gold coin. 

It has been estimated that at least fif- 
teen hundred elimination contests were 
held throughout New York State in pre 
aration for the State Fair contest. At 
these preliminary examinations the boys 
and girls who took part totaled ton 
twenty-five thousand. Of the fifty county 
winners who came to the Fair, sixteen 
were boys and thirty-four girls. These 
statistics can only suggest the tremen- 
dous interest that the spelling bee has 
created throughout the State. They also 
suggest the impetus given to the pews. | of 
spelling in New York. But the spelling 
contests have done more than this. They 
have everywhere served to quicken commu- 
nity _— and to strengthen the bonds of 
neighborhood pride and loyalty. 

Epitu J. Munse.u. 


FROM HIS NOTE-BOOK 


In a note-book found = the body of 
Second Lieutenant A. H. W. Beatty, of the 
Manchester Regiment, says “ Answers,” the 
following verses were found. He had evi- 
dently jotted them down shortly before the 
action in which he met his death. There is 
something prophetic in them—as though 
the writer has some foreknowledge that his 
own time was coming : 
In Flanders’ fields the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark one place ; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead—short time ago 
We lived—felt dawn—saw sunset glow. 
Loved—and were loved—and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields. 


Take up your challenge with the foe ! 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch—’tis yours to hold it high! 
If ye break the faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep—though poppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields. 
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Just think what can happen in a year! 
Twice a year—every six months—the pub- 
lishers of Nelson’s send me at least 250 
pages of revised, up-to-date information. 
My wife and I look forward to putting 
these new pages in the volumes. It’s one 
of the pleasantest evenings we know. 
Sometimes we take longer, although it’s 
easy to do because we can’t resist read- 





NCYCL 


My New Pages Just Received 
in October contain 2,000 new things. The 
Draft, Food Control, and Embargo Acts ; the 
War in detail from March to October, 1917 ; 
biographies of Kerensky and _Brussiloff ; 
articles on Daylight Saving, the Liberty Loan, 
and so on. In my evening paper, I rarely run 
across a subject of current interest that is 
not described fully in my up-to-date Nelson’s. 
Do you wonder that { decided on a Loose-leaf 


encyclopzdia ? 

I Like the Editorial Plan 
because it is international in 
scope but American at bottom. 
The Editor-in-Chief is John H. 
Finley, Ph.D., LL.D., Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Presi- 
dent of the University of the 
State of New York. Scholarly 
men of equal stature are the 
Canadian and European editors. 








The Volumes Are Handsome 
I first supposed they would look 
different than the ordinary hand- 
some volume on account of the 
loose-leaf feature. But they don’t. 
My best friend never noticed the 
simple, patented binding device 
until I smilingly handed hima vol- 
ume, showed him how easily you 
loosened the two nuts, raised the 
cover and replaced the old pages. 
On such occasions the books 
look handsomer than ever to me. 


“Why I Decided on NELSON’S” 


From the moment I thoroughly understood the meaning of renewable pages, I 
knew I had found an encyclopedia with a real difference—a// the difference 
between standing still or keeping step with the march of time. 





\ 
PAL DIA 
Research Bureau for Special Information 


An American Idea—An American Encyclopaedia 


ing some of the new articles. When we 
are through and we look at the twelve 
handsome volumes on our shelves, my 
wife says to me, “Isn’t it fine to have 
it always new instead of getting out-of- 
date year by year? It’s just like having 
a brand-new, up-to-the-minute encyclo- 
pedia put inside the twelve covers every 
six months.” 








We ALL Use the Research Bureau 


My wife, myself, the children. It gives us an 
authoritative answer on any question or pa: 
plies us with Special Information on any su 
ect we wish, fully and freely without charge. 
| vr lng Finance, Domestic Economics, 
Music, Art—you know what questions on 
these and wie subjects come up to a man 
and his family. NELSON’s FREE Reseanci 
BuREAU will settle the argument or furnish 
the needed facts. Some of the biggest busi- 
ness men in the country avail themselves of 
it. I’m glad to have the same privilege. 


EXCH ANGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old encyclopaedias 
to apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 


“LOOK IT UP IN NELSON'S” 








fp2~--- CUT—SIGN—MAIL TODAY °-- -~-- 
Send for this Splendid Book 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 16K, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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‘ Piease send me your portfolio of sample pages beautifully 

1 illustrated, containing color maps, plates and photographs, 

‘ and full information how, by easy monthly payments, I can 
own Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia and re- 
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A new method of progressive 


Picture Study for the Grades 


Our new descriptive leaflet and a Sample Set 
of 10 prints will be sent to any teacher on receipt of a 
two cent stamp. ED 

Also eight classified series for History of Art. 

Over 3,000 subjects 
Our complete catalogue 5 cents, 

















THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS, 15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 








“DIVINE LOVE and WISDOM” 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, explains 
clearlyand rationally the operation of Divine 
Love and Divine Wisdom in the creation of 
the universe, including man as ec 
the chief end of creation. Big = 
618 page book sent without furth- 
ef cost or obligation on receipt of lO cenw. 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 57, 3 West 29th Street, New York 















this world capital. The Pathfinder’s 
| illustrated weekly review gives you a clear,im- 
|partialand correct diagnosis of public irs 
(during these str » epoch king days. 











and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. 


You ‘ve Nation's Capita 


The little matter 
weeks ontrial, The Pathfinderis an illus 

center for the Nation; a paperthat prin 
truth and only thetruth; nowin its 24th year. This paper fills the bill without 
emptying the purse;it costs but $1 a year. If you want to keep posted on what 
is going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your 
Jmeans. If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts eve: 


The 15c 


Pathfinder 13 
ited weekly, published at the Nation's 
Il the news of the world and tells the 


in stamps or coin will bring you the 


ing clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. A 


dollar bill mailed at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full year, or athtind 18c to show that you ashi like such a paper, 


does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin newfriends. Address 
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BY THE WAY 


La Rue County, Kentucky, does itself 
honor as Lincoln’s birthplace. Only 132 
men were called for examination to fill that 
county’s quota of 132 men required for 
military service, and, according to the La 
Grange (Mo.) “ Indicator,’ every man 
—T as physically fit and not one 
claimed exemption. 


Here is a different story from that of La 
Rue County : “ He got exemption from the 
local board on the plea that his wife was 
dependent, but the District Board over- 
ruled this decision when the provost mar- 
shal presented evidence that he had been 

aid $15,000 last year by the Shuberts and 
en royalties coming in all the time.” The 
man referred to is said by the “ Dramatic 
Mirror” to be the composer of “The 
Passing Show of 1917.” He will now 
coshally have an opportunity to compose 
some marching music for the National 
Army in which he must serve. 


A progressive school-teacher, according 
to a correspondent of the “ American Agri- 
culturist,” asked her pupils to use indi- 
vidual drinking cups. Some did so; but 
an influential trustee heard of the request 
and ridiculed the idea, saying that he “ was 
from Missouri and had to be showed,” that 
“germs were far too much overworked 
nowadays,” and that a good tin drinking 
cup should be procured and chained to the 
pump. This was done. A new boy came 
to school; it was noticed that he had a 
small sore on his face. Soon similar sores 
appeared on the faces of all the children 
who, like him, used the common cup. The 
teacher and the pupils who used their own 
cups escaped. The trustee then admitted 
that he was “ showed,” at the expense of 
the children who had pene. a dis- 
agreeable contagious disease, and there is 
now no tin cup chained to the pump in 
that district. 


A large department store in New York 
City opens its working day with a “ sing.” 
A visitor who happens in punctually at 
nine o’clock hears a chorus of several hun- 
dred melodious voices rendering agreeable 
songs, accompanied by an organ, in a large 
rotunda in the center of the store. The 
“sing” lasts for five minutes or more, 
ending with “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
The employees seem to enjoy most heartily 
this unconventional introduction to the 
day’s work. 


Two Englishmen, says the “Shamrock,” 
were walking along a Dublin street one 
day, when Pat came along, looking a likely 
victim for a joke. “Good-morning, Pat,” 
said one of the Saxons. “ Heard the news 
to-day? The devil’s dead!” Pat didn’t 
reply at first, then pulled two halfpennies 
out of his pocket and handed them to his 
would-be tormentors, saying: “In our 
country when the father dies we always 


support the childher !” 


The specialization of restaurant work is 
indicated by the bulletin-board of a New 
York City “ intelligence office” that sup- 
plies help for hotels and restaurants : 
“ Wanted—Countermen ; Lunchmen ; Pot- 
washers ; Silvermen; Oystermen; Dish- 
washers ; Cooks, First and Second.” 

Americans who read the advertising col- 
umns of English papers come across 
unusual words occasionally. These expres- 
sions are noticed in one real estate < ed 
tisement : “To be sold by Public Roup ”— 
this means by public auction; “ Sur- 
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By the Way (Continued) 

rounded by extensive gardens, policies and 
policy parks ”— ray Be defined as “ the 
pleasure grounds about a gentleman’s 
country seat ;” “ Entry, Martinmas 1917 ” 
—Martinmas is “ a festival in honor of St. 
Martin of Tours, that took the place of an 
old pagan festival, and was celebrated No- 
venti 11.” 


Why do we always say “men and 
women,” or “men, women, and children,” 
‘putting men first, but “ladies and gentle- 
men,” giving the ladies precedence? It is 
‘said that the late Colonel T. W. Higginson 
tried to change the custom by saying 
‘“ women and men,” but failed to affect the 
general practice. One explanation sug- 
gested is that “Adam and Eve” consti- 
tuted the original pair, with Adam neces- 
sarily first, while in the elaborate social 
‘functions of a complex society “ ladies ” 
naturally come to the fore. 


Traffic through the Panama Canal has 
now been uninterrupted by slides for one 
year, the last obstruction having been 
cleared September 7, 1916. 


A woman conductor of a London bus 
says: “I sometimes lie awake at night and 
laugh at the funny incidents of the day. 
Yesterday there was a Canadian soldier 
who had never been to London before. 
He got on the bus at Trafalgar Square and 
asked for a ticket to Charing Cross. I told 
him we were there already ; he had only to 
cross the road. But he shook his head and 
held out his penny. ‘ No, young woman,’ 

can’t see no 
cross. My friends told me to get on the 
bus here and ride along till I saw Charing 
Cross, and I mean to do so.’ Finally some 
of the passengers convinced him I was 
righ ” 

Two streets, each a mile long, both 
starting from the same point, laid out to 
follow the compass, one established in 
1785 and the other at the present time, 
would have their northern ends one-tenth 
of a mile apart. So states an article in 
“Shipping ” on the variations of the mari- 
ner’s compass. The cause of this variation 
of the magnetic needle remains an unsolved 
mystery. In the endeavor to perfect the 
compass for practical use the “ gyroscopic 
compass ” has been invented. It consists of 
a wheel working in a holder of quicksilver. 
It is revolved at the tremendous speed of 
21,000 turns a minute, and “ under all pos- 
sible conditions of weather keeps obstinatel 
true to the poles.” It is not deflected as is 
the ordinary compass by neighboring iron 
and steel. 


A correspondent of “American Art 
News,” writing from an “ artist’s colony,” 
says that he was curious to hear what would 
be the subject of conversation among a 
group of these artists. Seeing such a group 
at the post-office, he edged over near 
enough to drink in the conversation, and 
was thrilled by these words: “ You can 
hardly count on more than fifteen bushels 
of potatoes from a bushel of seed.” War 
activities, he infers, will have their effect 
this year in diminishing the output of 
pictures and increasing of fruits and 
vegetables. 


Every man, it seems, can now make his 
own heirlooms, if he follows the directions 
of an advertisement in a magazine devoted 
to mechanics. It reads: 


GRANDFATHER’S Clocks. Build your own 
father’s Clock with our free blue-prints. 


Works, Dial, ete. $5 up. Address —- —, ete. 
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Y Kings Really 
Be Abolished? 


E CZAR HAS FALLEN—the kings 
are trembling. In this country we are 
pleased to look forward to the day when 
all kings shall be abolished. Yet—there is a serious second thought—suppose England 
should lose her King—what would become of India? Would India with a franchise 
make a good citizen? Would Canada and Australia be satisfied with an English Presi- 
dent? Or would the whole English Empire fall to pieces ? 

To understand this—which is really one of the most vital questions arising out of this 
War—you have to know the map thoroughly. 


Doubleday, Page & Company’s 


NEW ATLAS 


The Story of the World in Maps 


240 pages of maps. Maps Political, Economic, With the help of this ATLAS you may look 
Geographic, Vegetation, Population, e, back beneath the surface actions of this War and 
cial, Physical, Historical. Dictionary of Vegetable, realize the basic racial antagonisms that caused it. 
Animal, and Mineral Commodities. Automobile You can answer a thousand and one questions that 
Maps of every state in the Union. Postal and Rail- come upas you read. Here are a few that perhaps 

Guide for the United States. Maps of the you don’t know: 





Battle fronts. 

This is an Atlas with a new idea—it not only 
gives the locations and boundaries—it shows by col- 
ored picture maps the story of this world and the 
standing today of the nations. Take France, for 
instance—there are six different and separate maps 
of France, telling you, at a glance, whether France 
is rich in coal—whether it is rich in iron—what its 
economic situation is—what its climate is—what it 
grows—what races live there. These are maps 
that call forth for you the imagination—the thrill 
of undiscovered countries. They are adventure 
for the man who stays at home. 


What is the hottest place in the world ? 
Where is Erzerum ? 
What is the Skagerak ? 
Where is our new ally—Siam ? 
What is Russia’s new port on the White Sea ? 
Where does it rain every day ? 
Perhaps you think that Siberia is a cold, frozen 
lace. Sodas you think the Sahara is an un- 
roken stretch of thousands of miles of sand. You 


are wrong. Look at these maps and learn the truth 
at a glance. 


After the War Maps FREE 


To you who order this ATLAS—a complete set of maps showing the changes after this war will be 
furnished free of charge, just as soon as these changes are made. ‘There will be a place in the center of 
the ATLAS to which you can fasten the new maps, so that, while you have a complete ATLAS of the 


World now, your ATLAS will still be complete and 
new when the War is over. It will be very interesting 


to compare your old maps with your new ones, 


This Atlas has a most complete set of war maps of bat- 
tle fronts. Remember that newspapers sometimes make 


mistakes. 


With these maps before you, you can see for yourself 
whether we are advancing or retreating. You can follow 
—you can see what he sees, and hear what 


our boy abroad 
e hears, and go where he goes. 


Special Low Price on One Edition Only 


The great men_of the world have always studied maps. Cecil 
Rhodes drew a red line from the Suez Gu to the Cape of Good 


Hope where today the Cape to Cairo Railroad 


i map, Harriman d on 

the map, and Lord Strathcona built the Canadian Railroad empire on 
ything read and study maps. 

For one edition the price is the price of an ordinary boo! et this 

‘din h sn Send 


is the life of the wor 
th now. It costs you nothing and b 


e cou 

P imp leather Atlas free for examination. k it over and find 

out the true fascination of map hunting—of yey d the news with a 

map at your side—of interpreting history with the help of maps. Send 
ptuous Atlas, now. 


the coupon for your copy of this sum: 


Send the coupon now before the edition is gone 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


Garden City, N. Y. 











7 


7 
‘7 DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
(A Garden City, New York : 
4 Send me, all charges prepaid, 
‘4 Doubleday, Page & Co.'s New 

7 Atlas, measuring roxr23f inches— 
4 bound in fine, red silk cloth, stamped 
7 in gold. If it is not satisfactory, I will re- 
7 turn it within ro days, at your expense. 
(4 Otherwise, I will send you 95 cents at once 
bs 7 and $1.00 a month for 4 months. If you prefer 
l4 you may send $4.50 with this coupon. 









Address. 





For sich limp leather binding, change coupon to 
six months instead of four; $6.50 cash instead uf $4.50. 
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Hotels and Resorts 





CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK 





San Ysidro Ranch 


Bungalows of various sizes situated on the 
foothills among orange groves. over lonee 
the sea. Central dining-room, electric —_— 
Six miles from Santa 
Booklet. Ad- 
San 


hot and cold water. 
bara, two miles from ocean. 

dress Mrs. HARLEIGH JOHNSTON, 

Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A select family and transient hotel ; idea) 
location. Modern appointments and home- 
like. ae ——- American plan. $3.00 up 


»ecial rates for a prolonged stay. 
Booisler. iRVING O. BALL. 
__ MASSACHUSETTS _ 


WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


“Tt’s Unique” ! 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 
Golfing, Tennis, Driving. 
For partic ‘aor write for booklet “ B.” 
N. A. MPBELL, Mgr. 














PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valley. 

Adjoins Smith College 
Spacious Piazzas 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 


Jampus 











WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
Send for copy of 








“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 








NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. tes $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combi every conv and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.00 per day without meals. 


Illustra! ook let ladly sent upon 
JOHN P. TOLSON. 


request. 
STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages 0 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 

feet in the air, with a panographic view of 

New York Harbor strete hing before you for 

a distance 4 10 miles. “= ing if you like. 
Write for jot B 

Montague, Hicks, and neg Streets, Brooklyn 

















PLYMOUTH INN 


DOVER PLAINS, N.Y. Gateway to the 
Berkshires. Idea) for autumn stay. klet. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENACRE FARM 


AIKEN, S. C. Will reopen for the season 
on October fifteenth. Can accommodate 
uests who wish to rest and live outdoors in 
he ideal winter climate of the high pix pine and 
sand country. Excellent food an 








FOR THE HOME 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





UNITARIANISM 


Religion in harmony with reason and emotion. 
Free literature. 
ASSOCIATE DEPARTMENT E, 25 Beacon St.,Boston, Mass. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


HIGHLAND-on-Hudson, New York. Two 
sisters owning large modern home will 
accommodate few elderly persons or invalids. 
Address M, Box 517. 

WASHINGTON, 1015 15th. Clean, comfort- 
able. gunstential table. Couples, season, tran- 
sien 











HELP WANTED 











Health Resorts 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
menta ipatets ae a A oe reueues 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M elrose, Mass. 


Blythewood Sanitarium %% 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban_sani- 
tariul m. A combination of —— life and met- 
superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 


LINDEN + Mes! Place fer Set 
to Get We 
Doylestown, Pa. an fooees devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply ~~ owe 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


























Property Wanted 
Boys’ Summer Camp Wanted 


te only or equinged in Hew England or 
pot 4, 7,331. loo 








Real Estate 
~_NEW JERSEY 


WINTER COTTAGE ,3, PINES 


Lakehurst, N. J. For'sale or to rent, 
fully furnished, water, “opposite P greetz fin. 





Cement tennis court. ine Tree 
Apply to F. C. TORR Lakehurst, N. 


NEW YORK 
To Rent —Hempstead, L. | For the year, 


house fully 
furnished. All modern improvements, 15 
rooms, baths, ¢ 3 ont if rec quired), garage. Ad- 


dress owner, T. RSONS , Hempstead. 
To rent fur- 


New York Suburb jis0ci"G rooms 


and bath, $75. 2 rooms, bath, and kitchenette, 
$30. All improvements. 7,335, Outlook. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
FOR RENT 


WINTER RESIDENCE 


“ WEYMOUTH,” Southern Pines, North Carolina 


Large frame dwelling, completely furnished, 
situated i in Grove of Pines on high ridge above 
the town. Four living rooms, dining-room, 
butler’s pantry, kitchen and servants’ dining- 
room and sitting-room on first floor; seven 
masters’ bedrooms and five baths, four maids’ 
bedrooms and bath on second floor ; two hot 
air furnaces, fireplaces, water heater, electric 
lights, and filtered water. Stable, garage, 
laundry with two bedrooms and bath above. 
Tennis and croquet courts on grounds. South- 
ern Pines Country Club, with 18-hole golf 
course within walking distance. A pply 
WEYMOUTH ESTATE, P. 0. Box 686, Harrisburg, Penna. 


or rent, furnished. Town house in 
Piedmont section, 1 hour from Charlotte. 
Gas, electricity, furnace, hot water, 2 baths, 
arage, large porches, large grounds. Miss 
GuizaBern 8. Heprick, Salisbury, N.C. 























Business Situations 


EMBROIDERERS on _ infants’ flannel 
goods. Work sent out of town. R.R. Bar- 
ringer Co., 29 E. 3ist St., N. Y. 

RAILROAD traffic inapgotens wanted. 

125 a month and expenses to start; short 

ours; travel; three months’ home study 
under ran we arrange for ition. 
No age limit. Ask for booklet L 16. Frontier 
Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, hgussbeepers, saceessries, overnesses, 
mothers’ helpers, Miss Ric WwW 
minster St., idence, R. I. 

WANTED, in Upper Montclair, N. J., 
sponsible young woman to do second dork 
and assist in care of three children, ages three, 
four, and six. 5,321, Outlook. 

TRAINED institution 
ea y 

Economics, Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED—Useful ~# spanjon eed assistant 
housekeeper in invalid’s ily. Position re- 

quires a woman of intelligence and culture, 
between 3 30 and 40. Reference required. 
ane Mrs. H., 16 South Tndiane Ave. Atiantic 

i 


WANTED—Middle-aged woman to care for 
three children in Brooklyn family. 5,330, 
Outlook. 

NURSE of practical experience for small 
institutional hospital. References. Berkshire 
Farm, Car 

WANTED—Young man to read to elderly 
man and take him back and forth from sub- 
urban home to city daily. 5,337, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Le Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

ee ee teachers for public 

Send for 


and p 
bulletin. y Teachers? Agency, Abbany, 


ers, matrons, 
hool of Home 





YOUNG woman of education as governess 
for two — boys. References req 
5,314, Outloo! 

HOPKINS? “Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Avenue. Governesses, nurses, ge oe eepers, 

—. ateaeinte, eee ers, 
openings. Call. 

Wane Se nurse! ie governess 
to care for child fiv years S in py 
home near New York. 5, v8, O 

WANTED — Protestant Ley nursery 
Bit peak for two childre:  ~ nine and eleven. 

English. 


ust nk 
Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


SECRETARY to lady, young American 
woman. Knowledge French, German. 5,312, 
Outlook. 

PRIVATE secretary. Coll woman, 
Ameri ten years’ San in law office, 
knowled: of stenograph bookkee ing, 
Sling, of office management. $55 weekly. Baa 


YOUNG woman of cultured ‘excelent 

executive, adaj le, responsible, excell 
er, experience in keeping chec 

social secre’ correspondence. — =, 

resident or bg engagement as ee 

ion-chaperon to woman or secre’ ary 

ee queer woman. hly recommended. 5,332, 





= ae and Domestic Helpers 


WOMAN of education and refi it, ex- 
‘rienced housekeeper, desires position in 
pousshers wepupetevess are kept. Mrs. Bell, 


COMPANION nurse to invalid. Elderly 
lady. References. 5,309, Outlook. 








Companions and Domestic Helpers . 


REFINED, educated woman desires posi- 
tion as housekeepe: pero ocean, or any pow — 
tion of trust; capable, highly recomme: 
Hill go anywhere, ally preferred. ro 


REFINED woman of experience desires 
position as head of institution or as house- 
mother in private school or organization. 
Superintendent, 5,293, Outlook. 

YOUNG Protestant woman as sec- 
retary or companion. Five years’ po 
experience. References. 5.199 Outlook. 

REFINED, capable American nurse. 
Charge of home where servants are kept ; 
mother’s love and care compan- 
ey: r elderly conte: ' domestic 
science t: buyer an 


Entire oa coe or two delicate children. 
an aan 4 


of good family and educa- 
ton ( oe desires position in Phila. 
Bl, Outio or suburbs as governess or companion. 


YINED” American Protestant widow 
with ent nine desires position as housekeeper. 
ae lent neers References exchanged 

salary. 5,311, Outlook. 

 roune woman,world-wide traveler, wishes 
position which will require travel, some hard- 

ip, and_ ki the m alert. “A,” 312 
Lissner Bldg., Angeles, Cal. 

COMPANION—Refined New England wo- 
man desires position as companion. Personal 
references. 5,320, Outlook. 

WOMAN of refinement, experienced house- 
keeper and useful companion, desires position 
in family employing cook. Suburban. Ref- 
erences. 5,325, Outlook. 

NURSERY governess, mother’s helper. Re- 
fined, testant American young woman 
desires position with one or two children. 
} erred. Excellent references. 5,329, 


Teachers and Governesses 


POSITION in settlement or institution. 
Graduate ee = rience in club 
pe eae oe women. 5,290, 


TUTORING wanted.—Usual lish sub- 
jects, French, and Latin. 5,288, Outlook. 

GRADUATE student of domestic pepnee 
we for winter. 5,319, Outloo! 

TEA HES. ¢ experienced Rie Ln any pri- 
mary, seeks indi vidual 2, Batok or visiting gov- 
erness position. "5 om 

PRIVATE tutor, ee 
unusually aqnessante with young graduate ; 
in touch with private schools. Visiting or 
resident = ement. Excellent references. 
5,333, Outloo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHY trouble to pack away old clothing 
when many men 
ERCU. os are 


war to sanatoria to take 
BEL EVUE HOSPITAL 
TUBERCULOSIS CLINIC can use your old 
clothing and will ay a send for packages in 
Food act rr tg Bara e. Shaw, East 
.» 18 no or packages may ex- 
ressed to her. 


PRIVATE family tesinss piddie-cged or 
elderly om le for New 
England vi thgee 4% from New York. 
Church, ee. Every city convenience. 
comfort, and hou home conditions. my Outlook. 

Defective rsons board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. N.Y. 

DOMESTIC NURSE, ve very snocenstal has 
newly furnished house, desires to hear from 
convalescents, semi-invalids, =< PS 

le who appreciate real home comforts. 

ellie vLin, Essex Junction, Vt. 

Baer TIOn aL, opportunity is offered by 
gzolusive wher bead man to care for mother- 

child tiful home on the Hud- 
Highest references exchanged. 5,323, 
Outl jook. 








WANTED—Young women to take a short 
course for the care of chronic and couvnlee- 
cent invalids. Apply Sup Sapertaten dent, F. 
Parker Home, New wick, N. J. 

M. W. Wi Boom & Co. "emake Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; ; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., ’ New Y: 

wg A H = Training School for 

y the State Board of Re- 
eas ita, offers a two ood one-half year’s course 
students. Affiliation with Mount Sinai 
ospital, New ror me; New hi <= well 
ja - upped, . beau located; delightful 
nurses’ resid = ng PR elriantien upon 
request to Superintendent of School, 
Port Chester, New York. 





Your Wants 


to you as they have to many others. Sen 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal service—domestic workers, teachers, 
nurses, business or professional assistants, etc., etc.—-whether you require help or are seeking 
a cuation, may be filled through a little announcement in’ the classifi 
Outlook ou have some article to sell or exchange, these colum1 wey prove of ¥: value 
4) for descriptive circular and order blank AND FILL LL YO 


Department of Classified Advertising, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


columns of The 


WANTS. Address 





QOYPSN 


Ready-cuteirnat eady-cut. Plans § 

free. Build yourown, Prices $52 

up. Highest grade materials supplied com- 
plete. Prompt shipment anywhere. 100,000cus- 
tomers. Send for FREE Garage Book. NOW! 


own way. 


id. 
Satistied. 


electric li Tne 


<jnermofite 


FREE! Write now for our free boa 
let—if you want further 
formation. Or ask 
endorse Thermolite — jess 
eiicient means of relieving pain of any kind. 
ing. radiant ligh t in addition to 
etratin heat deep in’ 


our ber doctor. He will 


to pen- 
ito the - 
ermolite 


stimulates circulation and re- 
laxes cnguien—%. Nature’s 


tachable to any 


ant fixture. 51.59 
oney back if not 


Free Booklet 
McFADDIN &CO, 





Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


H.G. 
52 Warren St., New York 





6346 Case St., Davenport, lowa 








